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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


III. —Bexeium. 


ITH the exception of the industrial school of Ghent, and of the 

‘‘Musée de l’Industrie,” which were founded under the Dutch 
Government, none of the present industrial educational institutions of 
Belgium existed prior to the Revolution of 1830; the great majority have 
been established at various intervals within the last twenty years. The 
‘Ecoles d’Industrie” sprung up for the most part in the chief centres 
of industry, originating in the enterprise and foresight of individual 
manufacturers or of local authorities, and subsidized in all cases by com- 
munal or provincial funds, and in many by the State. 

The ‘‘ Ateliers d’Apprentissage,” a detailed description of which will be 
given later on, were originally established in 1841, with a view of relieving 
the distress into which the rapid decline of the linen industry of Flanders 
had plunged the working population of those provinces, of giving a more 
extended and diversified character to their labor, and of encouraging an 
improved system of manufacture by the supply of new machinery and of 
competent teachers, and by furnishing the indigent with raw materials, 
free of cost. Large subsidies were voted by the Chambers in furtherance 
of these objects, and the ‘‘Ateliers” in this their earlier phase were not 
only instrumental in mitigating the general pauperism and distress which 
prevailed, but they also contributed largely to revive the industrial ener- 
gies of the working-classes. 

The appeals which were made to the Belgian Government to contribute 
toward the support of the ‘‘ Ecoles Industrielles,” induced them to issue 
a commission of inquiry into their general organization, and into the 
influence which they exercised upon the industry of the districts in which 
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. they were situated. The result of this inquiry was the reorganization, in 
1860 and 1861, of the whole system of industrial and technical education, 
both ‘‘ Ecoles Industrielles” and ‘‘ Ateliers d’Apprentissage” being placed 
under Government supervision, with such uniformity in the regulations 
as was found to be compatible with the requirements of the different 
branches of industry prevalent in each locality. The State contributing 
henceforth to the support of all the schools and ‘‘ Ateliers,” without ex- 
ception, assumed a direct supervision and control over them in conjunc- 
tion with the communal and provincial authorities. 

The establishments existing in Belgium for purposes of industrial or 
technical education are divided, as indicated above, into two distinct 
classes, the ‘‘ Ecoles Industrielles,” and the ‘‘ Ateliers d’Apprentissage.” 
In the former a higher standard of instruction is given, both theoretical 
and practical, in various branches of industry ; in the latter, which are 
peculiar to the two Flanders, the instruction is exclusively practical and 
devoted to the purpose of creating skilful artisans in one particular 
branch—namely, the weaving trade, which still continues to be the staple 
of the once famous industry of those provinces. 

The ‘‘ Musée de ]’Industrie” at Brussels and the ‘‘ Ecole Industrielle 
des Mines du Hainaut” must be classed,’at all events the latter, in a 
category distinct from either of the two above-mentioned. The ‘‘ Ecole 
Industrielle des Mines du Hainaut” is a kind of industrial college, not, 
as its name would imply, exclusively devoted to metallurgy, but affording 
a superior class of instruction in various industries. The ‘‘ Institut Su- 
périeur du Commerce” at Antwerp, though included in the ministerial 
report, is a purely commercial college. 

The ‘‘ Ecoles Industrielles,” fourteen in number, including in the list 
the Musée d’Industrie at Brussels, are situated at Bruges, Courtrai, Ghent, 
Charleroi, les deux Houdeng, Soignies, Tournay, Liége, Huy, Seraing, 
Verviers, Hasselt, and Namur. 

Although the principles upon which these schools are organized and 
the course of professional instruction which they give vary according to 
the special necessities of each locality, there are certain general rules and 
heads of instruction which are common to them all. 

The general course of instruction common to all the industrial schools 
comprises :—Mathematics and mechanics, in so far as they bear upon 
industrial science, linear and ornamental drawing, physics, general and 
practical chemistry, varying in each school according to the industries 
which it is more especially intended to promote. The other heads of 
instruction comprise the elements of mineralogy, technical drawing—with 
a special view to the manufacture of stuffs, carpets, and so forth, and to 
the construction of machinery—the elements of metallurgy, the art of 
mining, a theoretical and practical study of the various processes of textile 
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manufactures, and, in some cases, the mechanism and management of 
steam-engines. 

With the exception of the ‘‘Institut Supérieur du Commerce,” the 
education is given at these schools entirely free of cost to the students. 
The course of instruction varies from two to four years, but it usually 
occupies three. In nearly all cases it is accompanied by participation in 
actual processes of manufacture, more especially of textile manufacture. 
The qualifications required for admission are, that the pupil be above the 
age of 14, or in some instances of 12, and that he possesses that rudi- 
mentary knowledge which is to be acquired in the upper classes of the 
primary schools, or in the preparatory schools or evening classes which 
are attached for the purpose to many of the ‘‘Ecoles Industrielles.” 
Every candidate for admission has to undergo a pass-examination before 
a board composed of the director and professors of the school ; those 
who fail to pass are allowed to frequent the preparatory school or evening 
classes until they have acquired the necessary degree of proficiency. The 
examinations are both written and oral. 

As a general rule only male students are admitted to the ‘‘ Ecoles In- 
dustrielles,” but girls are allowed to attend the drawing-classes, and the 
lessons given in the use of the sewing-machine and in photography at the 
school of Ghent. In Brussels there is a-professional school expressly for 
girls, which is subsidized by the State, and there are certain of the ‘‘ Ate- 
liers” in Flanders where girls receive both primary and technical educa- 
tion. All students admitted to the schools are required to undergo an 
examination at the end of each scholastic year, to qualify them for enter- 
ing upon the course of instruction of the ensuing year. They are also 
subjected to an examination on leaving the school, in presence of a jury 
appointed by the managing board, and such as are successful receive a 
certificate of capacity varying in its terms according to the degree of pro- 
ficiency shown by the student. 

The school-buildings are provided and maintained by the communal 
authorities. The funds. required for the annual support of the schools 
are derived from three sources, the commune or municipality, the prov- 
ince, and the State. The latter contributes about one-half 

With the exception of the school of mines and manufactures attached 
to the Catholic University, and what are called ‘‘écoles dentelliéres” in 
Flanders, where little girls are taught lace-making in addition to reading 
and writing, there are no industrial schools in Belgium which do not 
receive aid from the State. 

The management of each school is vested in the hands of a ‘‘com- 
mission administrative,” or board of management of six or nine members, 
one-third of whom are appointed by the Communal Council, a third by 
the Permanent Committee (‘‘ Deputation Permanente”) of the Provincial 
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Council, and the remainder by the Minister of the Interior. In some 
instances the right of nomination is divided equally between the Com- 
munal Council and the Government. The director, professors or teach- 
ers, and overseers of the schools are usually appointed by the Communal 
Council, subject to the approval of the Ministry of the Interior. In some 
schools the appointments are made directly by the Government on the 
recommendation of the ‘‘commission administrative.” The members 
of this commission, or a portion of them, vacate their seats every two or 
three years, but they are re-eligible. Their duties consist in regulating 
the internal management of the school, subject to the sanction of the 
Communal Council, in fixing the hours of instruction, and exercising, in 
fine, a general superintendence over the discipline and course of studies, 
and also in ascertaining from time to time, by personal inspection, that 
the regulations are strictly carried out. The director and professors meet 
in council at the end of each scholastic year, and draw up a report upon 
the condition of the school, addressed to the Communal Council, and 
transmitted by the latter to the Minister of the Interior. They have no 
power to vary in any way the course or hours of instruction prescribed by 
the administrative commission, nor have they any concern whatever with 
the religion of the pupils, but they can enforce moral discipline and ob- 
servance of the regulations, when necessary, by the temporary and even 
permanent exclusion of those who infringe them. Permanent exclusion, 
however, must be sanctioned by the administrative commission. 

The professors at the ‘‘ Ecoles Industrielles” are in general selected 
from the Universities, or from the professional divisions of the ‘‘ Athé- 
nées” or public schools. They are required to have passed an examina- 
tion and to have received a ‘‘dipléme scientifique,” or degree certifying 
to their scholastic acquirements ; others are chosen from amongst students 
upon whom diplomas have been conferred at the ‘‘écoles spéciales” 
attached to the State Universities, or from engineers in actual employment 
at industrial establishments. 

The classes at most of the schools are held in the evening, when the 
workshops are closed, and when all those employed in daily labor have 
leisure to attend ; in some localities, however, there are day classes, par- 
ticularly on Sundays. No students are lodged or boarded in any of the 
industrial schools in Belgium. The total number of students frequenting 
these schools during 1866, was 3,814. The most important of the 
‘Ecoles Industrielles” establishments is undoubtedly that of Ghent. It 
was founded when Belgium was still annexed to Holland, but its impor- 
tance is of much later date. In 1860, when the whole system of indus- 
trial education in Belgium was reorganized and placed under Govern- 
ment control, the school of Ghent was amalgamated with a special school 
of industrial drawing and weaving, which had been established in the 
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same locality in 1852 for training expert drafismen and weavers. The 
course of instruction lasts four years, and is so framed as to enable the 
pupils within that period to obtain a thorough knowledge of chemistry in 
its application to industry, of the mechanical arts, of the science of textile 
manufacture, or of drawing for industrial purposes, according to the par- 
ticular branch of industry they may wish to adopt. 

The first year of instruction includes mathematics, descriptive geome- 
try, linear and ornamental drawing, and book-keeping. The second year, 
mathematics, physics, mechanics, drawing of machinery, and ornamental 
drawing. The third year, mechanics, chemistry, spinning, weaving, the 
motive powers of steam, drawing and plans of machinery, ornamental 
drawing, and composition. The fourth year, chemical technology, dye- 
ing, bleaching, printing, practical weaving, the analyzation of samples, 
ornamental drawing in its application to industry, and industrial economy. 
A class for steam machinery is attached to the school, for the special pur- 
pose of practically instructing engineers and engine-drivers in those 
branches of physical and mechanical science which are necessary for the 
proper exercise of their calling. Instruction is given both in the French 
and the Flemish language, and the average number of students in the year 
is about goo. 

The following is a statement of the number of students who attended 
the general course, as well as those who attended the special courses of 
instruction at the School of Ghent, during the year 1866, inclusive of 
those who attended them, or part of them, without being actually entered 
as pupils :— 

General course of instruction, Flemish, 522, French, 235; Sunday 
drawing-lessons, deducting those who attended other classes, 93 ; even- 
ing drawing-lessons, 108 ; industrial drawing, daytime, 8, evening, 21 ; 
preparatory drawing, 23 ; weaving and spinning, 46 ; stokers’ course, 30; 
photography, 59; girls’ drawing-lessons, 14; lessons in the use of the 
sewing-machine, 118: total, 1,277. 

The ages and trades or professions of the 757 students attending the 
general course, were as follows :—. 


FLEMISH CLASSES, 


Age. Number. Trade or Profession. 
From 14 to 17 F . 301 Fitters (‘‘ajusteurs”) . . 68 
“ 18to20 . F - 11 Turnérs in iron . 28 
21 to 25 : . - 39 Mechanicians ‘ ° ; 
24 to 26 . . : 35 Smiths and locksmiths ~ 84 
27 to 30 16 Stokers . = : “ a 
Over3o0.. 20 Carpenters and cabinet-makers 66 
Various . ° " 3 «- 233 
No particulartrade . 18 
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FRENCH CLASSES. 


Age, Number. Trade or Profession, Number. 
From 14 to 17 4 é - 105 Manufacturers’ clerks. « oe 
‘S - 33) tao... . 57 Draughtsmen (mechanicians) 10 
 @5fo 23 ° . - 38 Fitters (“‘ ajusteurs”) ‘ 2 

“© -44620:96. .. : 19 Students ; - ‘ - 49 
27 30 a ‘ - 7 Schoolmasters . ° 5 
Over30.. . 9 Various. ‘ . . -. 98 
No profession . ‘ ‘ 26 


The teaching body consists of eight professors, including the director, 
and two assistant professors. An industrial museum and a library, well 
stocked with the best works and periodicals on every subject connected 
with industry in all its branches, with a reading-room attached to it, are 
annexed to the school. The reading-room is much frequented by the 
working-classes. The number of books borrowed during the year 1866, 
amounted to 2,490, exclusively relating to science and industry. The 
annual cost of this school is about 28,000 francs, two-thirds of which are 
contributed by the Government, and the remainder by the town of Ghent. 

The Minister of the Interior, in his report, points out the beneficial 
influence which this particular school has exercised upon the town of 
Ghent, and upon its industry in general, and also to the successful career 
which it has opened to many of its pupils, who have become foremen 
or overseers, managers, and heads of industrial establishments. He 
attributes the introduction of new local industries to the special education 
which artisan pupils have obtained at the school. 

The ‘‘ateliers d’apprentissage” of Flanders form, as already stated, a 
distinct and lower group of technical schools, or rather workshops, estab- 
lished exclusively for the improvement of the textile industries of those 
provinces, by training skilled apprentices. There are at present sixty- 
eight of these ateliers in the two Flanders, giving practical instruction 
and salaried employment to 1,857 apprentices and operatives in the vari- 
ous processes of weaving. 

The distinctive features of the ‘‘ateliers d’apprentissage” are, that they 
combine primary education with technical teaching, and that the appren- 
tices who frequent them, at the same time that they learn their craft, 
receive also the wages of their labor, according to the degree of profi- 
ciency which they have attained. The apprentices and operatives em- 
ployed in them work entirely for the manufacturers of the neighborhood, 
who supply the raw materials and pay the wages. 

The hours of labor are limited to twelve as a maximum, and two of 
these are devoted to primary instruction by the communal schoolmaster. 
The apprentices are taught reading and writing, and the rudiments of 
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arithmetic. No pupil is allowed to frequent the ‘‘atelier” under 12 
years of age, but exceptions to this rule are occasionally made in favor 
of those who have already received primary instruction. The parents of 
apprentices who are in easy circumstances may be called upon to pay a 
premium, the amount of which is fixed by the administrative commission. 
The latter is charged with the direction and management of the ‘‘ate- 
liers,” and its members are appointed, on the recommendation of the 
communal authorities, by the governor of the province, for three years. 

The technical instruction given in the ‘‘ateliers” is placed under the 
control of intelligent foremen (appointed by the administrative commis- 
sions), who are required to prove, in addition to a knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, their ability to instruct the apprentices in all the 
theoretical and practical details of the industry taught in the ‘‘ atelier,” 
more especially in setting up looms, and so forth. The wages of appren- 
tices working in these establishments vary from 35 centimes to 1 franc a 
day ; the skilled workmen earn from 1 franc 70 cents. to 2 francs a day, 
or even more. Such of the apprentices who have distinguished them- 
selves by their skill and good behavior, receive on leaving the ‘‘atelier,” 
a present in money, to assist them in the purchase of necessary and im- 
proved materials for exercising their industry at home. 

The annual cost of maintaining the sixty-eight ‘‘ateliers d’apprentis- 
sage,” about go,000 francs, is defrayed, as in the case of the ‘‘ écoles 
industrielles,” by the commune, the province, and the Government. 

The benefits which these institutions have conferred and are confer- 
ring upon the working population of Flanders, as regards their material 
prosperity in resuscitating a decayed industry, and in opening a career 
of remunerative labor to all who are willing to avail themselves of the 
opportunity placed within their reach, whilst teaching them at the same 
time early habits of discipline and order, are incontestible. On the gen- 
eral and larger question of the advantages resulting from the whole sys- 
tem of industrial and technical education in Belgium, in promoting or 
extending the manufactures of the country, it is hardly possible as yet to 
speak with any degree of certainty. The real importance of the system 
dates only from its reorganization under Government control in 1861, 
and sufficient time has not yet elapsed to test its efficacy in that direction. 
That it encourages elementary education, however, is obvious, for the 
possession of a fair amount of elementary knowledge is made an indis- 
pensable qualification for admission to the ‘‘écoles industrielles,” and in 
the case of the ‘‘ateliers d’apprentissage” primary instruction is in all 
cases associated with professional teaching. The employers of labor 
appear to be fully alive to the benefits which must eventually result from 
a well-organized system of industrial education, but the working-classes 
generally show but little eagerness to send their children to the schools. 


























































































































Barring Oul. 


BARRING OUT. 


II. 


UCH were our plans; and they were by no means feebly executed. 
At 9 o’clock the boys ascended gravely and silently to their dormi- 
tory. The usher waited, walking up and down the room, until he saw 
us all undressed and in bed. He then took away the candle, locked the 
door, and left us, as he thought, quietly settled for the night. No sooner 
were his footsteps heard on the landing-place of the stairs, than every boy 
leaped from his bed. It was a moonlight night, and there were neither 
shutters nor curtains to our windows ; so we had abundance of light for 
our operations. In a few minutes each boy was completely dressed—the 
bolt of the lock was silently forced back with tools we had prepared for 
the purpose—the little boys were quietly slipped outside, and our pro- 
visions as noiselessly introduced—a few of the larger boys were let in 
from an adjoining dormitory, out of which they had escaped by the 
same means as we had opened our door. Mattresses, three deep, were 
crammed against the door, and beds were dragged into the vicinity of the 
entrance to prop them up; and when all these preparations were com- 
pleted, the pistols were carefully loaded with handfuls of sparrow-hail, 
and we gravely assured each other that, though we were most anxious to 
avoid taking away man’s life, yet, if attacked, we would defend ourselves 
and our rights to the last drop of our blood ! ; 

‘*Well now, this zs what I call fun?” shouted one of the boys at the 
top of his voice, wholly unable to contain himself. We had scarcely 
slept for a fortnight before, in anticipation of this very hour; and now it 
was come at last. We could hold no longer, and we burst out into a 
ringing cheer ! 

‘*Strike home, boys, for your lives!” shouted the leader of the party, 
the moment his voice could be heard. In an instant a dozen hammers 
were dashed against the heads of a dozen enormous nails, and the door 
was made as secure as iron spikes could possibly fasten it. 

‘‘Up with the mattresses against the door,” again shouted our leader.. 
‘**Let three rows of bedsteads be put against them ; nail the bedsteads 
firmly to the floor so that they cannot possibly be pushed in, and let two 
of our steadiest hands lie down under the bedsteads close to the door with 
their pistols cocked, and be ready to fire when I give the signal.” 

These orders were immediately obeyed ; and in less than five minutes 
we were all quiet again, trembling and panting with excitement, but ready 
for instant action at the word of our leader. 
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Scarcely half a minute had elapsed after our preparations were com- 
pleted, when we heard the step of the usher—startled by the noise of the 
hammers above—hastily ascending the staircase. He could almost have 
heard our hearts beating within, if he had listened. He applied the key 
to the door, but the keyhole had been tightly plugged. 

** Let me in,” said he, in a trembling voice. 

‘*Not until we obtain our rights,” returned our leader in a firm, steady 
tone. 

‘* Boys, this is dreadful work,” replied the usher; ‘‘I beseech of you 
to let me in. Let us talk a little over this matter, before I call the doctor. 
I will speak to him myself in your favor—and, perhaps, something might 
be done.” 

‘* Never,” cried our leader. ‘‘ Never, until we obtain our rights; we 
have tried fair means long enough. We will not open the door unless 
the holidays are at once restored.” 

The usher perceived in a moment that a rebellion—which for some 
time past he had half suspected was brewing—had now openly broken 
out. The rebels had taken the field ; so he attempted no further parley, 
but instantly went off and reported the case to the doctor. 

We had no means of knowing the precise effect produced upon the 
really amiable and excellent doctor by the sudden announcement of his 
assistant ; but I believe it was a very painful one. I think he had some 
reason to doubt whether the course he had adopted was the most judi- 
cious ; but, having so far pledged himself, he now felt bound to adhere 
to it. He told me afterward, that he had long suspected some serious 
mischief was being concocted, from the manner in which the boys col- 
lected in little knots, and dispersed as soon as he appeared ; but he had 
no idea whatever that so formidable a rebellion was on the point of break- 
ing out in the school. 

The doctor, however, was by no means deficient in personal courage 
or pluck ; so he summoned the gardener, whom he directed to arm him- 
self with a heavy hatchet. The porter, Ned Grimes, was not long in 
putting in an appearance with an iron crowbar in his hand ; and all three 
came steadily up the staircase. A loud knock was heard at the door of 
the dormitory. We all knew perfectly well that the doctor himself was 
outside ; no one made any reply. 

‘* Boys,” said the doctor calmly, ‘‘I fear you are acting very unwisely. 
I presume you are what you call ‘barring out;’ but you must know, 
upon calm reflection, that such an attempt is perfectly futile; I have men 
beside me with hatchets and iron crowbars who can force in the door in 
a moment. If you open it now quietly I will endeavor to forget what has 
happened ; and perhaps we may be able to make arrangements for the 
future which will satisfy all parties. If you refuse, I will have the door 
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instantly broken open by force, and you may then take the consequences 
of your folly.” 

If the doctor had stopped at the conclusion of his first sentence, and 
had waited for an answer to his appeal—no matter what his ultimate de- 
termination to force his way in might be—I believe it was not unlikely 
the door would have been opened to him on the spot, as, although we 
were deeply irritated, we all bore feelings toward him of personal respect 
and regard. But his threat of breaking open our door so easily, with his 
hatchets and iron crowbars, which we had taken such pains to barricade, 
and which we now believed to be as impregnable as the rock of Gibraltar, 
wounded our pride and aroused our anger. Our better feelings were 
driven back, and we determined on ‘‘no surrender.” 

‘*No surrender!” ‘‘no surrender!” ran in a whisper round the room. 

‘*Sir,” said our leader, respectfully, ‘‘ we mean you no harm, and we 
bear you no ill-will ; but we consider we have been ufijustly deprived of 
our rights; our holidays have been stopped. We cannot, and will not 
surrender unless you promise to restore them to us.” 

‘* Break in the door!” cried the doctor to his men. Hitherto he had 
kept his temper well, but now he had evidently lost it—and no wonder. 

‘* Look to yourselves outside,” shouted our leader ; ‘‘ we have firearms, 
and we will use them.” 

With a single stroke of his heavy hatchet the gardener smashed to 
pieces the lower panel of the door, while Ned Grimes—who knew the 
boys thoroughly, and saw we were bent on mischief—dashed his crowbar 
into the opening, and endeavored to wrench the door off its hinges. 

**Smash it all to bits!” shouted Ned at the top of his voice, as he 
worked with a will at the heavy crowbar; and thoroughly enjoying the 
fun, made the door creak with his exertions. ‘‘ We'll show the young 
gentlemen for once in their lives what a’man can do when he goes 
at it!” 

Again another stroke of the heavy hatchet sent the second panel flying 
in splinters against the mattress ; and then the steady voice of our leader 
was heard, as he said distinctly : 

‘*Give them the sparrow-hail in the legs: maybe the shower will be a 
little too hot for them—fire !” 

Bang went one of the pistols right through the opening which the gar- 
dener had made in the panel. Ned leaped high in the air, and, with a 
loud scream, sent the crowbar flying from his hands. A dead silence 
ensued. The awful sound of firearms in such a place, discharged in 
real anger, produced an overwhelming effect. But the silence was only 
momentary. A tremendous scufflé was soon heard upon the stairs as 
of persons hurrying away,—the hatchet was dashed loosely against the 
door,—the crowbar fell with a crash upon the boards ; and the gardener, 
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wildly shouting ‘‘ Murder!” ‘‘ Murder!” (as he saw the blood oozing 
through Ned’s stockings), rushed past the doctor down the stairs. 

«Give it to him in the back of his calves!” shouted our leader; and 
another volley of sparrow-hail took the gardener behind, and tumbled 
him head-foremost down the first flight of the stairs. 

Ned Grimes, who, though startled at first, was really as stout as a lion, 
refused to budge an inch, and muttering in a voice of his own, which we 
all knew perfectly well, he growled out— 

‘*Well, no matter; my shins won't forget ye for some time to come, 
I’m thinking ; but see if I don’t make the bones of every one of ye sore 
enough for this job yet.” 

A roar of laughter from inside followed Ned’s threat ; in fact it was a 
great relief to us all, as we were by no means certain that, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, we had not killed one or other of the party on 
the stairs. Ned was going to lift the crowbar—though his legs were full 
of sparrow-hail—and to set to work again at the door; but the doctor 
told him to desist ; and it was with no small feelings of gratification that 
we heard them both go down the stairs). The gardener picked himself 
up as well as he could, shouting ‘‘ Murder!” until he reached the bottom 
flight, and, probably, for some time after. 

But the events of the night were not yet over. No doubt we had re- 
pelled the first attack with considerable loss to the enemy, and we heartily 
congratulated each other on our success. Hands were warmly shaken, 
and we renewed our protestations to stand by each other to the last. But 
we did not forget our defences ; the bedsteads were removed in a twink- 
ling—fresh boards, wrenched from the backs of spare bedsteads, were 
nailed across the breaches the enemy had made with the hatchet—the 
mattresses were placed anew against the panels, so that we could fire from 
behind them while they would stop any fire from the enemy ; and, re- 
placing the bedsteads, firmly nailed to the floor again, we awaited in 
anxiety any further attempts upon our citadel. 

We did not wait long. The gardener upon a close examination of the 
calves of his legs, found that the hail, although exceedingly painful, and 
smarting him much at the time, had only entered skin-deep, fired as it 
was from an overcharged and short-barrelled pistol. Moreover, he was 
somewhat twitted by Ned for his hasty and inglorious retreat. So, re- 
solving to recover if he could his character for courage, he commenced, 
along with Ned, reconnoitring the premises, in the hope—if they could 
manage it safely—of renewing the attack upon the door. They accord- 
ingly procured a high barrel with one end open, which, with some diffi- 
culty, they carried to the top of the landing. We could not conceive 
what they were about, as we heard them laboriously rolling the barrel up 
stairs. But they soon let us know their plan; for, standing inside the 
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barrel, so as to completely ward off our shot from their legs, they again 
smashed in our defences like egg-shells, and Ned Grimes began, once 
more, to apply his crowbar to the door ; but a fresh discharge made him 
drop the weapon as if it were red-hot iron, and sent him and his com- 
panions again growling away. Our marksmen had perceived ‘‘the 
dodge” of the barrel, and, aiming a little above its topmost rim, had 
peppered their hands and sides, instead of their legs, as before. 

During the whole of that eventful night repeated skirmishes took place 
between the besiegers and besieged. The engagement had now become 
general, and we kept up a continuous fire upon the enemy the moment 
we heard footsteps upon the landing. At length the attack was aban- 

. doned, and the enemy seemed content to abide the result, and endeavor 
to starve us out. 

It is all very well to look back upon this and call it a mere boyish 
frolic ; but, in truth, it was fast assuming a very serious aspect, and both 
parties, beginning to feel that the contest was of doubtful issue, exerted 
their energies accordingly. Having silenced the attack at the door, and 
placed sentinels with cocked pistols in their hands—giving them stringent 
orders to fire forthwith through the broken panels the moment they heard 
footsteps upon the landing—we now turned our attention to the means 
of a lengthened resistance. In doing so, we found to our dismay that 
water was the only article in which we were really deficient. All washing 
was immediately prohibited ; water and beer were served out to the gar- 
rison, duly measured, and only in as small quantities as was consistent 
with the quenching of natural thirst. Of provisions we had abundance, 
for at least a fortnight or three weeks ; but the water we calculated could 
scarcely hold out three days. We made the best of the matter, however ; 
and taking care always to keep sentinels at the door and windows, and at 
every point where a sudden attack could possibly be made, we endeavored 
to pass the time ina jolly, idle way. Lessons of course we had none ; 
and that, at least, was something gained. Books had not been taken 
into account in laying in our stores, so jokes, and jibes, and plans, and 
anticipations for the future held sway among us. But it was very plain 
to each of us, though not admitted by any, that anxious thoughts and 
perplexing doubts as to how all this wild work would end, rendered it, 
in our inmost thoughts, very bad ‘‘ fun” indeed. 

The doctor had retired from the contest immediately after the first re- 
pulse ; but, having gone to consult the Sovereign (as he was called) of 
the town of Armagh and some of the other magistrates, it was resolved to 
apply for the military to quell the riot which the ‘‘college boys” had 
raised. A requisition was accordingly sent to the officer in command for 
a company of soldiers, the mere appearance of whom it was supposed 
would terrify us into submission; but the commanding officer had a 
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keener knowledge of human nature than either the doctor or the Sove- 
reign, and on learning the nature of the duty for which the soldiers were 
required, he positively refused to furnish them. ‘‘ Those young scamps,” 
he promptly replied, ‘‘ will fire their sparrow-hail into the men’s faces, 
and put out the eyes of half the regiment, whereas, you well know, I can 
neither run away nor return their fire. I will take upon myself the re- 
sponsibility of positively refusing soldiers for such a duty or endeavoring 
to frighten those young scape-graces ; and, moreover, I tell you plainly 
they would only laugh at such an idea, and perhaps commence to fire 
bullets, instead of sparrow-hail, at my men.” 

The officer was not far wrong in his estimate of the probable conduct 
of the rebel forces. 

The excitement of the first night’s attack, and the arrangements of the 
following day, had kept us all employed both in mind and body; but 
no attack having been made during the course of the second night, and 
being left during the following day entirely te our own resources, it may 
well be supposed that time began to hang heavily on the hands of four- 
and-twenty boys—shut up in one room, and ‘‘ with no fighting to keep 
them alive.” As to books, I have already stated we had none ; and even 
had we such, reading was out of the question. We amused ourselves, 
therefore, by tormenting every person who passed along the road—which 
our dormitory completely commanded—leading into the town of Armagh. 
Some of the boys who were adepts in the art of slang, kept up a constant 
fire of that weapon of annoyance upon every one, high or low, whose 
avocations compelled them to pass along that road. The passengers at 
last became justly irritated at this very doubtful species of fun ; and some 
of them, of the lower sort, began to pelt us with stones as we leaned out 
of the open windows. A council of war was immediately held to con- 
sider what should be done to the stone-throwers ; and the majority were 
of opinion that we owed it to our dignity to fire upon any one who 
assaulted us. Accordingly, the next volley of stones hurled against us 
by the indignant passengers was returned with interest from the dormi- 
tories, and a shower of sparrow-hail fell thickly around the assailants. In 
a short time a rumor ran through the town ‘‘that the college boys were 
firing on the people, and had shot several of them as they went to mar- 
ket.” It must be admitted that the rumor was partially true ; as, though 
the sparrow-hail did not do much damage at the distance from which 
we fired, yet it was rather startling ; and the stoutest among the crowd by 
no means liked to see a pistol fired right at him, followed immediately by 
a shower of small shot around his person. 

The contest between the passengers and ourselves soon became so 
vigorous that a complete blockade took place at that entrance into the 
town. It happened to be market-day ; and, having voted that every one 
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who passed the road must necessarily be our enemy, we fired promiscu- 
ously at all, no matter what their calling might be. There were many 
respectable people, who, although they saw the crowd, and heard upon 
inquiry that ‘‘the college boys were firing on the people,” yet could not 
bring themselves to believe that there was really any danger. And, ac- 
cordingly, pushing their way through the crowd, they walked gravely 
past across the now unoccupied space opposite the college windows: 
But the delight of the boys was to undeceive these unsuspecting inno- 
cents, and no sooner had they attempted to ‘‘run the blockade,” than 
three or four pistol-shots, fired in quick succession, and accompanied by 
a shower of small shot falling around them, immediately dispelled their 
illusion. There was something irresistibly ludicrous in seeing persons 
walk gravely into the open space, with a defiant air, as if ‘‘they would 
like to see who would touch them ;” and then, when the volley came 
from the college boys, and the shot began to fall thick around them, 
draw their coat up about their ears, and rush past, amidst roars of laugh- 
ter, not only from us, but also from the crowd of lookers-on. 

An incident occurred in the course of the second night, which contrib- 
uted to afford us some amusement. The gardener managed to send up 
a letter to the boys, stating that he was sorry he had gone against us in 
the beginning, and that he would prove the sincerity of his repentance 
by supplying us with water, if we would lower down a vessel. Water 
was the only thing of which we stood in need ; we therefore broke a hole 
in the floor over one of the dormitories below, so as to let down the vessel 
which the gardener promised to fill. We had our suspicions, however, 
and did not quite trust his good faith. So we placed guards over the 
hole with cocked pistols, to be ready for action if occasion arose. The 
moment we let down our vessel, the gardener made a tug at the rope, 
and endeavored to snatch it out of our hands, but the guards were too 
quick for him, and a shower of sparrow-hail, fired right down upon his 
head and hands, sent him off again howling with pain. 

At length on the third day we became seriously in want of water ; and, 
though we scarcely confessed it to ourselves or each other, yet we cer- 
tainly began to wish that some compromise could be effected. While 
these thoughts were anxiously passing through our minds, the Sovereign 
of the town appeared opposite our windows, with a flag of truce in the 
form of a white handkerchief in his hand, and asked us could he be the 
medium of any communication with the doctor. 

We replied that if our rights were granted, we would submit imme- 
diately. 

“« But,” said he, ‘‘what punishment do you expect for the outrageous 
proceedings of the last three days? You cannot suppose that such con- 
duct can be passed over by the doctor?” 
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We replied that he might do as he pleased as to punishment, but that 
we would never yield our rights. 

‘* Well,” returned the Sovereign, ‘‘I come authorized to make a propo- 
sition: the doctor cannot pass over what has happened ; but if you will 
now surrender at discretion, and submit every cne of you to be well 
flogged, and leave the question of the holidays to the doctor himself and 
his own kindness of feeling toward you, I will guarantee that none of you 
shall be expelled, or any further punishment inflicted for conduct that, 
if pressed against you, would send every one of you to jail, and probably 
to the tread-mill.” 

The idea of being sent to the tread-mill for our pranks had never, 
strange to say, occurred to any of us, and it now alarmed us not a little. 
So we asked for an hour to consider, and this having been granted, we 
retired to discuss the terms which had been offered. Much angry alter- 
cation followed. Some were for holding out to the last. Others thought 
the doctor would never give in about the holidays, and that the present 
proposition was only a trick to get us into his power. But the majority 
were of opinion that it was an honorable and dona-jfide offer. And as it 
was impossible, from want of water, that we could hold out for twenty- 
four hours longer, it would be well to close with the proposal. These 
better counsels prevailed ; and when the Sovertign of the town again 
appeared before us, we told him we would accept the terms. 

I have seldom felt more ashamed than when we issued, one by one, 
from behind the barracks in the dormitory. We had fastened the door 
so tightly with nails that we could not open it from the inside, and the 
gardener’s hatchet and Ned Grimes’ crowbar had again to be brought 
into requisition. The doctor and his wife, and several members of his 
family, all stood at the head of the stairs, looking very solemn and grave, 
to see us emerge from our fortress. We came out singly through the 
narrow opening which had been made,—unwashed, uncombed, dirty, 
and ragged, and with eyes red and blood-shot, having scarcely slept from 
the commencement of the barring out. Not a word was spoken: we 
passed slowly down the stairs, and then we all assembled in the sthool- 
room below. A vast pile of birch rods heaped upon the table was the 
first thing which met our view; and, then and there, we were each 
stripped in turn, and being held by Ned Grimes and the gardener, nei- 
ther of whom could conceal their delight at the turn matters had now 
taken, we were flogged to the heart’s content even of the gardener himself. 

The holidays were never afterward stopped. 

odimeafaneasipmitinn 

Wuart I deplore in our present higher education is the devotion of so 
much effort and so many precious years to subjects which have no prac- 
tical bearing on life. —Froude, 
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A Talk About Drawing. 


A TALK ABOUT DRAWING. 


UR public-school system, as originally planned, was strong and 

solid ; but without grace or ornament. It was practical in a new 
country, where the main object of life must necessarily be to procure 
subsistence, and to obtain by simple modes of manufacture articles for 
every-day use. But, in one respect at least, the system has failed to keep 
pace with advancing civilization. It is now too narrow for our needs, 
inasmuch as it fails to supply a basis for artistic technical culture. 

The majority of our public-school children, those of the cities and 
manufacturing towns especially, will find life-employment in some me- 
chanical trade. The value of their future labors, and the consequent 
wealth of the country, will obviously depend very largely upon the train- 
ing with which they enter upon their several occupations. The expe- 
rience of Europe during the past decade conclusively proves that no 
element of education helps more to prepare a pupil to become a skilful 
and artistic artisan than drawing. In view of these facts, it is evident that 
any system of public instruction which, like ours, omits drawing, is nei- 
ther economical nor complete. And to the increased material value of 
trained labor, we must*not forget to add the great moral good which 
arises from bringing brain and muscle into harmonious co-operation, — 
the sure result of every increase of the practical education of the produc- 
tive classes. 

In many respects, American artisans are the most intelligent in the 
world. Especially do they excel in inventive genius. But as a rule they 
lack artistic culture. The number, variety, and adaptability of our labor- 
saving machines is something wonderful, while the rapidity with which 
we manufacture many articles fairly takes away a foreigner’s breath. Yet 
articles of American manufacture almost always lack grace and finish, 
and appear disadvantageously in market for that reason. For lack of 
the crowning excellence of beauty, they are sold for a smaller price than 
European articles of the same material value. As a manufacturing peo- 
ple, we cannot afford to deprive our artisans of, or what is equivalent, fail 


“ to provide for them, the training needed to enable them to compete suc- _ 


cessfully with the skilled laborers of other countries in this respect. To 
do it is to lose just so much every year as the products of skilled labor are 
worth more in the markets of the world than the products of unskilled 
labor. It is with the unskilful nation as with the unskilful workman— 
the hardest work and the poorest pay. We have sent millions of dollars 


to Europe for so small an article as fancy buttons, which, with our im- 


proved machinery, we could have made cheaper at home, simply because 
we have not been able to invent so pleasing designs as could be imported. 
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We do not ask, indeed we do not desire, that the higher branches of 
drawing and designing be taught or attempted in the public schools. 
But we do desire that the e/emenis of drawing be taught, and the founda- 
tion thus laid for the subsequent pursuit of this art, as the foundation is 
now laid for the pursuit of literature and science. Watch the patient 
labor of a boy in his efforts to fashion some childish toy, or to draw some 
likeness of his dog or cat or horse. He is telling you very plainly what 
kind of teaching he requires. The elements of drawing are admirably 
adapted to the taste and capacity of childhood ; and drawing exercises 
afford a pleasing diversity to the somewhat dull routine of primary instruc- 
tion. For no other exercise do children generally manifest so natural a 
relish—that is, of course, when the exercise is properly presented to them. 
The eye is the first organ addressed in infantile education. Next comes the 
hand. To neglect to train these, is to violate one of the plainest teach- 
ings of nature. It is profitable not only to begin this training in school, but 
to begin it early. It is indulging the child’s natural bent. It keeps him 
occupied when nothing else can; and as his education advances, he is 
thus enabled, without loss of time, to proceed with whatever branch of 


drawing, whether artistic or mechanical, that may be adapted to his taste 
or needs. 


OUT OF SCHOOL IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Il. 


T was in Paris that the turbulence and the privileges of the students 

were manifested to the greatest advantage. In 1229 a drunken 
student quarrelled with the keeper of a cabaret because the latter refused 
to serve him with more wine. The people of the quarter siding. with the 
wineseller, the student and one or two of his pot-companions received 
a sound thwacking and took themselves off. But it was only for that day. 
Early on the morrow they reappeared, with a following that would have 
delighted the heart of a Celt bent on annihilating an opposition lecturer. 
First assailing the wine-shops, they broke them open in all directions, 
drank the liquors, smashed the barrels, paraded the vintners and flogged 
them with circumstances of grotesque ignominy, and took unwarrantable 
liberties with their womankind. Had the students limited themselves to 
these mild achievements, it is probable that authority—lay and clerical— 
would have looked quietly on. But riotous learning on this occasion 
behaved in no respect better than riotous ignorance could have done. 
Having used up all the winesellers, as well as their wares, they proceeded 
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to lavish their attentions on the citizens indiscriminately, and by midday 
all Paris was one vast Donnybrook—as that delectable spot used to be 
forty years ago. This was during the regency of Queen Blanche, mother 
of St. Louis, and to her court in hot haste hied a deputation of the Pa- 
risians, every man of them ‘‘with his crown comfortably cracked.” 
‘‘ Wiping their bloody noses,” as the annalist writes with a commendable 
attention to detail, they told their story, and her Majesty became exceed- 
ing wroth thereat. Calling out her Guards, and ordering them to the 
scene of strife, she very heedlessly commissioned them to punish the 
rioters when they caught them. The gallant routiers marched imposing- 
ly toward town, but reflecting that some thousands of reckless students 
were ugly customers to deal with in the narrow streets, they diligently 
inquired which way the rioters were to be met with, and took the oppo- 
site. This led them to a field where a number of the more exemplary 
scholars were quietly exercising. At sight of cap and gown the valor of 
the routiers took fire at once. They formed and charged, killing several 
of the astonished youths outright, wounding a great many, and robbing 
all they laid hands on with the greatest dexterity. This gave another turn 
to the affair. The losses and broken bones of the citizens were no longer 
of account in anybody’s eyes. Nothing was thought of henceforth but 
the broken privileges of the learned, nothing heard but their loud de- 
mands for justice. Had anybody but the Queen ‘been the offender, 
assuredly he or she would have had sufficient cause for sorrowful repent- 
ance. And it cost even her Majesty a good deal of anxiety and annoy- 
ance, and much humiliation, before the university condescended to forget 
it. What a mere subject might expect for trenching on the immunities 
of the learned was exemplified in the case of the Count of Savoisy, a 
powerful favorite at the court of Charles VI. This worthy had the mis- 
fortune to countenance his vassals in an affray with some of the students 
during a religious procession, and the lackeys had the audacity, not 
merely to chastise their opponents, but to follow them into a church 
where they had taken refuge, and beat them there. This was a serious 
offence, and so the Count found it. In spite of the powerful influence 
exerted in his favor he was heavily fined, saw his town-house—a magnifi- 
cent building—-razed to the ground, and was further compelled to seek 
out and arrest, at his own charge, such of the actual offenders as had fled. 
And even then he escaped very much better than the unfortunate magis- 
trates who were now and then provoked by some extraordinary atrocity to 
treat the profégés of the university like any other felons. In 1304 Messire 
Pierre Barbier, a scholar, was committed to prison, condemned and ex- 
ecuted for murder, as if he, the said Pierre Barbier, had been a vile 
unlettered scoundrel. But, as was needful, this indiscriminative magis- 
trate was soon rendered sensible of his error. All study was instantly 
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suspended, and the clergy of Paris were summoned, under pain of ex-. 
communication, to assemble in the Church of St. Bartholomew. The 
ecclesiastics, however, did not require to be threatened into a step like 
this. They gathered, nothing loth—archpriests, canons, and curates— 
and fraternizing with doctors and students, raised crosses and banners 
innumerable, and proceeded in formidable procession to that Jericho, 

the house of the Provost. Having encompassed it in all directions, they 
commenced a simultaneous howl to the following effect: ‘‘ Reparation ! 

reparation! cursed Sathan! Dishonorer of Holy Mother Church! 

Wounder of her rights! Reparation, or down with you to the pit with 
Dathan and Abiram.” And this moderate request they accompanied by 
volleys of stones that made sad havoc of the Provost's doors and windows. 

But as the ‘‘cursed Sathan” did not exactly know how to improvise the 
required reparation at a moment’s notice, he was then and there excom- 
municated according to the severest form of that terrible sentence. Nor 
was this all. Having exhausted its breath and all the paving-stones 
within reach, the procession reformed and made its way to the palace. 

And high was the tone that it took in the presence of the perplexed 
monarch. For though Philip le Bel was accustomed to carry things with 
a very high hand in most cases, he met his match for once in the uni- 
versity. At first nothing would satisfy that learned body but the instant 
suspension of the Provost from the very highest of his own numerous 
gibbets. Nor was it without much respectful expostulation and humble 
entreaties that the monarch managed to save the life of his magistrate. 

But that grace was only accorded on condition that the offender should be 
degraded from his office, beg pardon on his knees of the university, remove 
the clerk from the gibbet, kiss him on the mouth, found two chaplain- 
cies for the benefit of his—the clerk’s—soul, and then make a pilgrim- 
age in his shirt to Avignon in order to obtain absolution. And precisely 
similar was the fate of Messire Guilliame de Tignouville, Provost in 1408, 

who, as the annalist puts it, ‘‘thinking, forsooth, that his knowledge of 
the civil law gave him a right to disregard the sacred canons,” actually 
dared to hang two students on the common gallows in the face of open 
day, and in the presence of a mob that howled with exultation—‘ It 
seems, then, that both scholars and regulars will be punished for the 
future just the same as other people.” These students, Messire Olivier 
Frangois and Messire Jean de St. Leger, the one a Breton and the other 
a Norman, had waylaid, robbed, and murdered a party of merchants. 

That, however, was no concern of the Provost’s, and though the latter 
and his friends made a stubborn fight of it from Christmas to Easter, he 
had finally to submit to precisely the same terms as his predecessor, the 
kissing on the mouth included. And in this way was authority taught to 
distinguish between education and ignorance in the pleasant days of old. 
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It was only once in a hundred years, or thereabout, that justice ven- 
tured with well-grounded fear and trembling to meddle with the student. 
But the student was always fiercely at war with justice. It was deposed 
in 1560, by the attorney who kept the town registers at Valence, that he 
could not remember a single morning for eight years past, whereon the 
records were not filled with notices of outrages perpetrated the night pre- 
ceding by the scholars. ‘‘ Whoever stirred abroad after dark,” said he, 
‘*was sure to be robbed and beaten, if not murdered.” And besides 
this, houses in the outskirts, and sometimes in the centre of the town, 
were broken open nightly, and every possible crime perpetrated on the 
inmates, And it was the same in most other towns that boasted of school 
or college. Indeed, it was rather more with a view to the doings of the 
students than to those of the regular thieves—that the mystery plays were 
ordered to be closed, in all cases, by four o’clock in winter. This was 
not pleasant ; but in addition the student was accustomed to diversify his 
legal and illegal pursuits with outrageous practical jokes. He carried 
quills containing unpleasant insects to church, and blew them upon the 
congregation. He fastened the devout together by means of fish-hooks. 
He scattered adhesive burrs, and ‘‘ itching powder,” on the passengers. 
He greased the pavement in front of the churches, and he delighted to 
attach ridiculous appendages to the frocks of the friars. But his especial 
pleasure consisted in tormenting the watch, ornamenting them according 
to his fancy, and fixing them in ridiculous positions when he happened 
to find them asleep, and inyeigling them into unpleasant predicaments 
when he chanced to encounter them awake. Sometimes he took it in 
his head to transfer the burden of the next gibbet to the sign of an obnox- 
ious trader ; and occasionally he ventured to suspend the trader himself 
from the said gibbet, He was always at feud with apprentice, lackey, and 
soldier, and no gathering ever took place without a drawn battle between 
these inveterate belligerents. He was particularly conspicuous as the 
exponent of current feeling, and in this character he was dreaded above 
all things by unsuccessful generals, rapacious mistresses, and unpopular 
magistrates and ministers. These people he was always ready to lam- 
poon, caricature, and burn in effigy; and equally forward, when occa- 
sion served, to hiss, hoot, and stone. 

Next to his excessive privileges and equally excessive turbulence, the. 
medizval student was notorious for his propensity, to wandering. But 
for this he had some excuse. _ Every university had its own peculiar sub- 
ject of excellence ;—Paris being renowned for theology, Montpellier for 
medicine, the Italian schools for law, and the Spanish for the natural 
sciences. Consequently, before an education could be completed, it was 
necessary to make the tour of Western Europe, and nearly every student 
did so. Indeed, there is scarcely a name celebrated in literature or state- 
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craft during the middle ages that may not be traced from one end of 
Christendom to the other in search of knowledge. Becket, for instance, 
studied at Oxford, Paris, and Bologna; Dante at Padua, Bologna, Paris, 
and Oxford ; Wolsey’s successor Cromwell, and Popes Sylvester II. and 
Pius II. extended their learned travel still further ; and not a few of the 
early scholars, like Guarius the Veronese, and the learned John of Ba- 
singstoke, archdeacon of Leicester, sailed to Athens or Constantinople to 
learn Greek ; or like the monk Adelard pushed their way through a thou- 
sand difficulties to the East to make acquaintance with that, in those 
days, much-desired tongue, Arabic, in its purity. 

A source almost as prolific of learned rambling as the desire of knowl- 
edge, was the wish to exhibit that knowledge when acquired. A man 
of many tongues, or much science, was as ostentatious of his wares as the 
vainest beauty, and even more industrious in seeking opporiunities for 
display. It became fashionable for well-read men to wander about from 
one celebrated college to another propounding elaborate subtilties, extra- 
ordinary paradoxes, and singular conceits, and challenging discussion 
upon all. This custom developed that brilliant class of men represented 
in Italy by Picus of Mirandola, and in Britain by the Admirable Crichton 
and Mark Alexander Boyd. Its best specimen, however, was—one whose 
traits to a great extent have been borrowed to adorn the others—Ferdi- 
nand de Cordova, who flashed out in full radiance at Paris in 1445. This 
youth—he was then but nineteen—was a model of manly beauty and a 
prodigy of learning. He spoke all the known tongues, was a consum- 
mate jurist, a profound theologian, and a skilful physician. He was 
deeply learned in the mathematics, and, as far as astrology went, the 
bosom friend and confidant of the stars. He knew by heart the works 
of the most celebrated school-men in addition to those of Galen, Hippoc- 
rates, Avicenna, and Aristotle. And he could handle all this learning 
with unrivalled dexterity. Nor was he less formidable in helm and shield 
than under cap and gown, for he was a perfect swordsman, and he rode 
like a centaur. And he was just as superexcellent in the milder accom- 
plishments. He sang, he danced, he painted, he composed, and he 
played admirably on all possible musical instruments. As for his achieve- 
ments, they were just as extraordinary. He vanquished all the disputants, 
overturned all the tilters, and won all the beauties. He dazzled, indeed, 
until his contemporaries, unable to account for him otherwise, pronounced 
him with one voice—the devil incarnate. And his end was as myste- 
rious as his capacity. For just when his genius flashed the brightest— 
whiff, it went out ; but where, how, or when, nobody could tell. 

The theses in which these argumentative itinerants delighted wete only 
too ridiculous. But for all that they sufficed to set those pugnacious 
generations very seriously by the ears. More than once have the learned 
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throughout Europe taken sides on some worthless quibble and fought it 
out in the school-room with foot and fist, as well as with the tongue. The 
weaker party, of course, always went to the wall; and often a good deal 
further. For on these occasions it was the custom to expel professors by 
the dozen, and scholars by the thousand. At the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, we find the University of Paris busy discussing whether 
ego amat was not as good a phrase as ego amo ; and endeavoring to settle 
the true pronunciation of the letter Q by ‘‘the strong arm of the law.” 
And these subjects of dispute were sound sense itself in comparison with 
many others. Irish students were particularly renowned for their perverse 
ingenuity in fabricating dilemmas, and their annoying industry in fixing 
honest people between them. In the eighth century we find them tor- 
menting all Christendom with this piece of logic :—‘‘ You must either 
affirm or deny that the three persons of the Trinity are three substances. 
If you affirm it you are undoubtedly a Tritheist, and worship three gods. 
And if you deny it, this denial implies that there are not three distinct 
persons, and you fall into Sabellianism. And so, my worthy friend, 
whichever way you take it, you are a heretic, and safe for condign pun- 
ishment.” This was neat, and gave the clerical authorities much trouble 
in its time. And no sooner was it forgotten than some other subtle Irish- 
man was sure to propound something as mischievously two-edged ; until 
the Green Island’s chiefest boast in those days, Erigena, originated that 
puzzling controversy about ‘‘universals” which gave ample employment 
to all the doctors, before the Reformation called them up from quibble 
and quiddity to the discussion of matters of solid interest. 


THE FIRST AIM OF EDUCATION. 


ACCEPT without qualification the first principle of our forefathers, 

that every boy born into the world should be put in the way of main- 
taining himself in honest independence. No education which does not 
make this its first aim is worth anything at all. There are but three ways 
of living, as some one has said: by working, by begging, or by stealing. 
Those wha do not work, disguise it in whatever pretty language we 
please, are doing one of the other two. . . . The practical necessities must 
take precedence of the intellectual. A tree must be rooted in the soil 
before it can bear flowers and fruit. A man must learn to stand upright 
upon his own feet, to respect himself, to be independent of charity or 
accident. It is on this basis only that any superstructure of intellectual 
cultivation worth having can possibly be built. —Froude. 
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EASY EXPERIMENTS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
Section VIII.—Zhe Chlorine Group. 


OTH the physical and the chemical properties of chlorine are of a 
strongly marked character. 

Chlorine is a greenish-yellow gas, twice and a half as heavy as air, with 
a pungent suffocating odor. It combines readily with hydrogen and with 
the metals. With the former it makes 
hydrochloric acid (called also muriatic 
acid). The most abundant compound 
of chlorine and a metal is common salt, 
which is chloride of sodium. From 
either of these two leading compounds, 
chlorine may be prepared for experi- 
ment. 

Exp. 66. Put into a flask about a 
tablespoonful of black oxide of manganese ; add enough hydrochloric 
acid to make it of the consistence of thick cream. Mix thoroughly by 
shaking the flask, and apply heat. The flask must be provided with a 
cork and bent glass tube, leading to the receiving-jar. The jar should 
be loosely covered, so as to permit the escape of the contained air, and 
at the same time to prevent a free escape of the chlorine. The weight 
of the chlorine will sink it promptly to the bottom of the jar. Care must 
be taken against inhaling the gas too freely. 

Exp. 67. Ina flask prepared as in the last experiment, put four parts 
of common salt, one part of black oxide of manganese, two of sulphuric 
acid, and two of water. Apply heat and collect the gas as before. 

£xp. 68. A third method for preparing chlorine is a very simple and 
rapid one, and is appropriately employed when the deodorizing property 
of the gas is to be applied. 

In the bottom of a specia jar or bottle put a tablespoonful of chloride 
of lime. Prepare a mixture of one part of sulphuric acid and four or five 
parts of water; when the heat arising from the combination has disap- 
peared, pour the mixture upon the chloride of lime. Chlorine is rapidly 
evolved. 

Exp. 69. Ina jar of chlorine gas, hang two pieces of bright-colored 
calico, one of which is dry and the other wet with water. The wet piece 
will rapidly lose its color. 

Exp. 70. Fix a taper to a bent wire, light it, and lower it slowly into 
a jar of chlorine. The flame becomes red and throws off large volumes 
of smoke. 
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This experiment shows the affinity of chlorine for hydrogen. The 
material of the candle being carbon and hydrogen, and the atmosphere 
of the jar affording chlorine alone, the carbon is liberated, while the re- 
maining elements unite to form hydrochloric acid. 

Exp. 71. Fill a tall narrow jar with chlorine. Prepare some powdered 
antimony by crushing and sifting through muslin until it is finely pul- 
verized. Sprinkle the antimony from the fingers slowly into the jar. It 
will burn with brilliancy and fill the jar with a white vapor of chloride of 
antimony, which at the close of the experiment may be poured from the 
jar almost as though it were liquid. 

Exp. 72. Procure at a sign-painter’s a few leaves of ‘‘ Dutch gold.” 
It is an imitation of gold-leaf. Put a leaf into a jar of chlorine. It 
burns rapidly, forming chloride of copper and chloride of zinc. 

Exp. 73. Wet a bit of paper or rag with turpentine that has been 
slightly warmed, and put it into a jar of chlorine. It burns, giving off a 
great volume of soot. 

Exp. 74. Filla tall bottle with water, and invert it in the usual man- 
ner on the shelf of the pneumatic trough. Displace two-thirds of the 
water by chlorine and the rest by common illuminating gas. 

Remove the jar, turn it mouth upward, and ignite the mixed gases. 
The fire proceeds gradually to the bottom of the jar while a dense cloud 
of smoke is formed above. 

Exp. 75. Prepare some chlorine water by conducting the gas into a 
jar of water, through which it is allowed to bubble. Keep the solution 
in a dark place. It may be used for removing fruit-stains, or for disin- 
fecting purposes. 

Exp. 76. Make a colored solution by adding a little litmus or aniline 
to a tall glass of water. Connect a glass tube with a funnel by aid of a 
piece of rubber tubing, so that it will 
reach to the bottom of the glass. Pour 
in some chlorine water—prepared as in 
the last experiment. The solution is 
decolorized rapidly, beginning at the bot- 
tom. 

Exp. 77. Prepare a flask of ammonia 
gas, asin Experiment 65. Filla flask also 
with chlorine. Bring the open mouths 
of the two flasks together. A dense white 
cloud of chloride of ammonium is formed. 

There are five different compounds of 
chlorine and oxygen. They are mostly 
of such character as to prevent their exhibition in the school-room. 

The following experiments, however, with chlorate of potash, which 
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contains chloric acid, may be safely tried by experimenters of limited 
experience. 

Exp. 78. Ina tall jar full of water put a tablespoonful of chlorate of 
potash and a few pieces of phosphorus cut small,—the whole bulk of the 
phosphorus being about equal to a small marble. 

Place in the jar a funnel-tube, as in Exp. 76, and pour in some sul- 


_phuric acid. A brilliant and noisy combustion of the phosphorus ensues, 


which, by slowly adding the acid, may be continued for some time. 

Exp. 79. Mix one spoonful of pulverized sugar and two of chlorate 
of potash. Put the mixture on a tin plate or slate, and apply a drop 
of sulphuric acid. It burns with a pinkish-colored flame, and very 
rapidly. 

Exp. 80. Pulverize a single grain of chlorate of potash in a stone-ware 
mortar ; add about as much ‘‘ flower of sulphur” and rub the mixture 
with the pestle. A series of sharp explosions will follow, which may be 
continued for a long time. 


Lodine. 


Iodine requires no preparation by the experimenter. The solid ele- 
ment is employed, in the form of blue-black scales, just as it comes from 
the hands of the chemist. 

Exp. 81. Put two or three small scales of the solid iodine into a small 
flask and apply heat. Violet vapor soon fills the flask, and unless the 
latter be heated throughout, fine crystals of iodine will be at once de- 
posited in the neck. Alcohol may be used to wash out the flask. The 
yellow-brown solution thus formed, is the ‘‘tincture of iodine” sold by 
the druggists. 

Exp. 82. Dissolve a few grains of starch in a cup full of boiling water. 
Add a little of the solution from Experiment 81. A blue solution of the 
iodide of starch is formed. Boil this blue solution and the color will 
disappear, but will return again as the solution cools. 

Exp. 83. Dip a brush in a solution of starch, and draw or write upon 
clean white paper. Prepare iodine vapor by dropping a few particles 
upon a hot tin plate. Hold the starch drawing, while still moist, in the 
vapor ; it will assume a deep-blue color. = 

Exp. 84. Expose the freshly cut surface of a potato to iodine vapor. 
The blue color which appears proves the presence of starch. 

Exp. 85. To a solution of starch add one or two crystals of iodide of 
potassium. No change of color appears until something capable of de- 
composing the salt and releasing the iodine is added. Add a few drops 
of sulphuric acid, and stir the solution. It immediately turns blue. 

Exp. 86. Prepare the solution as in No. 85, but instead of sulphuric 
acid add chlorine water. The iodine will be set free as before. 
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If chlorine gas be poured upon the solution, and the latter stirred, the 
same effect will be produced. 

Exp. 87. Cut some thin slices of phosphorus, observing the precau- 
tions given in Exp. 39. Place upon each slice a small scaie of iodine. 
They soon burst into flame. The union of the two elements affords heat 
sufficient to inflame the phosphorus. 

Exp. 88. Place a few scales of iodine in a wine-glass, and pour upon 
them enough aqua ammonia to cover them well. Let the mixture stand 
about a quarter of an hour. Pour off the ammonia, and pour on some 
water. Stir the mixture and filter, using two or three different filter- 
papers ; as the liquid passes through, tear the paper while still wet into 
two or three pieces, dividing the brown substance on the paper each 
time. The papers when dry cannot be moved without exploding them. 
This compound is called the iodide of nitrogen, but its composition is 
somewhat doubtful. 

Instead of filtering as above, the iodide may be removed from the water 
with a slip of glass, and spread upon slips of paper, or, what is quite as 
well, placed upon the floor or pavement. 


Bromine. 


This element is obtained of the chemist in small bottles carefully sealed. 
The liquid element being covered also with a little water. 

Exp. 89. A drop taken from the bottle by means of a dropping-tube and 
placed in a flask, fills the latter with a deep-red vapor. 

Its bleaching property may be easily tested. It has less power than 
chlorine. 

Exp. 90. Put a drop of bromine in a wine-glass. Into the glass dropa 
piece of the metal potassium, not larger thana pea. The explosion is instan- 
taneous. The experiment should not be tried when observers are very near, 
as the potassium is thrown about with considerable violence. 


Fluorine. 


This element is not yet prepared by the chemist. The compound of 
chief interest to the experimenter is hydrofluoric acid. It is prepared 
from fluor spar by adding sulphuric acid, and is used solely for etching 
on glass. 

Exp. 91. To make an etching, procure an old teacup and a piece of 
glass large enough to cover it. 

The glass must be. covered with wax as follows. Warm the glass by 
passing it back and forth over the flame of the spirit-lamp. Rub the 
glass with a bit of beeswax. If the glass is warm enough, some of the 
wax will adhere, 
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_ Now warm the glass again until the wax melts and flows uniformly 
over as much of the glass as is to be exposed. 

Make, on white paper, the drawing you wish to transfer to the glass. 
Place the glass (waxed side uppermost) over your drawing. Trace the 
picture carefully with a hard-pointed pencil, taking special pains to cut 
through the wax to the glass. 

Put in the cup nearly a tablespoonful of powdered fluor-spar or cryo- 
lite. Rub some wax or oil on the sides of the cup. Add sulphuric acid 
enough to make a thin paste of the fluor-spar; cover at once with the 
glass so as to expose the drawing to the gas liberated, and apply, if possi- 
ble, a gentle heat, but not enough to melt the wax. 

After a few minutes it may be set away by itself foran hour. Be very 
careful in the mean time not to inhale any of the fumes. 

Remove the glass—clean it with turpentine, and the drawing will be 
found indelibly fixed in the glass. 

Instead of the teacup as mentioned above, a far better holder may be 
made by a plumber from sheet-lead. Two and a half inches square and 
three-quarters of an inch deep, are good proportions. 


—__— + 
HOW AND-WHEN TO TEACH SCIENCE. 


F scientific training is to yield its most eminent results, it must be 
made practical. That is to say, in explaining to a child the. general 
phenomena of nature, you must, as far as possible, give reality to your 
teachings by object-lessons; in teaching him botany, he must handle 
the plants and dissect the flowers for himself: in teaching him physics 
and chemistry, you must not be solicitous to fill him with information, 
but you must be careful that what he learns he knows of his own knowl- 
edge. Don’t be satisfied with telling him that a magnet attracts iron. 
Let him see that it does ; let him feel the pull of the one upon the other 
for himself. And especially tell him that it is his duty to doubt until he 
is compelled, by the absolute authority of nature, to believe that which 
is written in books. Pursue this discipline carefully and conscientiously, 
and you may make sure that however scanty may be the measure of in- 
formation which you have poured into the boy’s mind, you have created 
an intellectual habit of priceless value in practical life, 7 Whit 
One-is.constantly asked, When should this scientific education be com- 
menced? Ishould-say with the dawn of intelligence. A child seeks for 
information about matters of physical science as soon as it begins to talk. 
The first teaching it wants is an object-lesson of one sort or another ; and 
as soon as it is fit for systematic instruction of any kind, it is fit fora 
modicum of science. —Huxiky. 
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VACATION. 


HEN the sons of God assembled on a certain ancient occasion, 

Satan came also. It’s his way. He seems to have a knack of 
turning up on ail occasions. Without saying so much as “‘by your 
leave,” or waiting for an invitation, the disagreeables of life (the modern 
term for Satan and his imps) put in an appearance always—even in 
vacation-time. 

We are not led to this moralizing strain by any thoughts of gnats, mus- 
quitos, scorching days and sweltering nights, and other natural afflictions 

“that accompany this happy season ; but by something worse, more use- 
less and unaccountable—a call for a Vacation Editorial. 

What the logical connection between hot weather, insect pests, and 
vacation may be, we confess our inability to discover. We are equally 
in the dark in regard to the logical necessity of saying, just at this time, 
‘*something about vacation.” But facts are facts ; and musquitos are not 
more inseparably connected with this otherwise unobjectionable period, 
than this sort of literature seems to be. Way, we don’t know. All we 
know is that a vacation editorial (bother the word!) is demanded : that 
is, by the worthy publishers of the Montuty. It’s the proper thing for 
the season, no doubt, or the custom would never have originated ; but we 
could wish that the reason of it were more apparent. 


Is it possible—and the harrowing suspicion that it may be comes over 
us for the moment—that anxious ma’ams and masters are really waiting 
to be told what to do with the precious hours between the last day of this 
school-term and the first day of next term? Seriously we hope not; yet 
for fear that it may be so: that a neglect of duty on our part may de- 
prive some suffering brother or sister of the blessings of a well-spent 
vacation, we will rise to the occasion ; and remembering the years when 
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we used to be favored with such periods of release from labor, we will 
essay to tell how the days may be spent with pleasure and profit. 

In the first place, anxious friends, you should each bear in mind that 
you have a mind—and a profession ; and that these are all and all to 
you. To be sure the confinement and incessant labor of the past year, and 
the nervous exhaustion proceeding therefrom, would seem to indicate the 
existence of a body to be cared for, now that you have an opportunity to 
do it ; but don’t give way to the delusion. Spurn the insidious tempta- 
tions of sense as you do those of would-be friendly advisers who tell you 
that you want rest and recreation. You don’t want rest, du/ change of occu- 
pation! Let your new occupations be such as befit a scholar. Don’t 
be enticed into pic-nics, or fishing excursions, or mountain scrambles. 
Rather take your algebras and grammars, your big dictionaries and his- 
toric tomes, and employ the hours of release from toil in storing your 
minds with precious knowledge. You will grow pale and headachy in 
consequence ; but that is scholarly. Stick to your books. Be dignified. 
Never drop your professional air and bearing. We have known teachers 
to forget themselves even so far as to be seen actually lying on the grass 
in the shade, or frollicking with children in the woods and meadows. 
Don’t you do it. It isn’t professional. Don’t go into the fields, either, 
and make believe work with the men. It will destroy the intellectual 
pallor of your countenance and roughen your hands and your manners. 
It may toughen your stomach, too; and your brain, perhaps; so that 
you will appear as unscholarly as other men. 

Stick to your books. If you needs must have recreation, let it be in- 
tellectual. Don’t mingle too much with common people. Let your 
associations rather be with men of culture like yourself. Attend all the 
teachers’ meetings you can, and get acquainted with the Book Agents. 
Listen attentively to their words, and to the speeches of the eminent 
educators and distinguished authors who will be on hand to instruct you. 
They will tell you things that you would never hear elsewhere. 

But don’t allow these intellectual and professional divertisements, prof- 
itable as they may be, to occupy too much of your time. Remember 
that the cultivation of mind is your chosen occupation, and the only way 
to prepare yourself for the work is to cultivate your own mind. For 
this there’s nothing like reading. Read therefore, constantly, the heaviest 
books you can lay your hands on, And let your conversation savor 
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thereof. Talk ancient history and philosophy to such persons as may be 
disposed to converse with you. Tell the farm-hands the Latin words for 
hoe and rake, and the Greek for pitchfork. If you don’t know these lan- 
guages, recite something from your grammar. It will air your learning 
and inspire all who meet you with a wholesome respect for education. 

Above all, s‘udy. It is the only way to spend a vacation profitably. 
Study constantly, and you will be surprised at the spirit, to say nothing 
of the vigor, with which you will enter upon the next term’s work,—and 
the ease with which you will shuffle off the mortal coil before the term 
is done. 


WM. H. SEWARD AS A SCHOOLMASTER. 


GEORGIA paper reproduces an ancient advertisement of Union 

Academy, Putnam County, Gecrgia,—over which Wm. H. Seward 
presided as rector some fifty years ago,—‘‘as a reminiscence likely to 
interest many of our older inhabitants, some of whom were students in 
the Academy under his administration.” 

The advertisement, which first appeared in the Georgia Journal, of 
Milledgeville, in 1819, sets forth the advantages of a private Academy 
lately established ‘‘not far from-Garner’s ferry,” and ‘‘adapted to the 
accommodation of 80 to 100 scholars, in two schools.” The interesting 
point of the announcement, however, is the statement that ‘‘ The rector, 
Mr. Wm. H. Seward, is late from Union College, New York, from 
which institution he comes highly recommended as a young gentleman 
of good moral character and distinguished industry and literary acquire- 
ments.” The enumeration of Mr. Seward’s duties seems to have suffered 
at the printer’s hands. We give what we find. ‘‘ He will teach,” so the 
advertisement runs, ‘‘the Latin and Greek language, theoretically, (si) 
practical Mathematics, Logic, Rhetoric, Natural and Moral Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Geography, English Grammar, and such other branches as 
are usually taught in Northern Colleges.” 

In view of Mr. Seward’s subsequent career, it would be interesting to 
know how far his political course has been influenced by his experience 
at Union Academy, ‘‘in the neighborhood of Major Wm. Alexander, 
Mr. Wm. Walker, and Col. Wm. E. Adams, in Putnam County,” Georgia. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


T a meeting of the American Women’s Educational Association in 

this city, a short time ago, the following resolutions were adopted. 

It is to be hoped that the sentiments they embody may speedily be 

put to the test of practical execution. There is more wisdom in them 
than is commonly found in the resolutions of Educational Associations. 

1. That one cause of the depressed condition of woman is the fact that 

the distinctive profession of her sex, as the nurse of infancy and of the 
sick, as the educator of childhood, and as the chief minister of the family 
state, has not been duly honored, nor such provision been made for its 
scientific and practical training as is accorded to the other sex for their 
professions ; and that it is owing to this neglect that women are driven to 
seek honor and independence in the institutions and the professions of 
men. 
2. That the science of domestic economy in its various branches in- 
volves more important interests than any other human science, and that 
the evils suffered by women would be extensively remedied by establish- 
ing institutions for training woman for her profession, which shall be as 
generously endowed as are the institutions of men, many of which have 
been largely endowed by women. 

3. That the science of domestic economy should be made a study in 
all institutions for girls; and that certain practical employments of the 
family state should be made a part of common-school education, espe- 
cially the art of sewing, which is so needful for the poor; and that we 
will use our influence to secure these important measures. 

4. That every young woman should be trained to some business by 
which she can earn an independent livelihood in case of poverty. 

5. That, in addition to the various indoor employments suitable for 
women, there are other outdoor employments especially favorable to 
health and equally suitable, such as raising fruits and flowers, the cul- 
ture of silk and cotton, the raising of bees, and the superintendence of 
dairy farms and manufactures. All of these offer avenues to wealth and 
independence for women as properly asemen, and schools for imparting 
to women the science and practice of these employments should be pro- 
vided, and as liberally endowed as are the agricultural schools for men. 


CONNECTICUT.—If the old adage, ‘‘ Where there’s much smoke 
there must be some fire,” holds good, we may believe that the needed 
educational awakening has at last come over this long torpid state. The 
Report of the past year’s school work is really creditable—for Connecti- 
cut: we trust that it is equally credible. Indeed, after striking an aver- 
age between the figures of speech and figures of fact, which the Report 
affords—an operation needed by most school documents—and compa- 
ring the result with the unenthusiastic reports of impartial witnesses, we 
find good grounds for hope that before many years the common-schools 
of Connecticut will cease to be a by-word, a satire on New England 
intelligence. True, the recent improvement shown by the statistics is 
slight—save in the matter of cost—yet the promises of great things to be 
are numerous, and apparently well founded. The new free-school law 
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has relieved the schools of a serious encumbrance, and by throwing the 
cost of public education upon the people at large, it has awakened a 
much more general interest in school affairs, an interest that cannot fail 
to be effective for good. 

The number of children between four and sixteen years of age, at the 
beginning of the current year, was 124,082. The number of pupils 
registered as in school during some part of the year 1868, was 99,390, of 
whom 2,644 were over school-age. The number enrolled in winter 
schools was 82,140; in summer schools, 75,177. The average attend- 
ance on the former was, 59,489 ; on the latter, 53,645. The enrolment 
was thus a little over 80 per pent. of the school population. The average 
attendance was about 72 per cent. of the enrolment, and 48 per cent. of 
the school population. Inasmuch as ‘‘average attendance” means in 
some places, New Haven, for example, the average number present in 
school, p/us the number excused or absent by permission, the actual daily 
attendance upon the schools of Connecticut is scarcely yet a matter to 
brag of. The schools were open, on an average, eight months and three 
days. The number of teachers employed during the winter seasons was 
2,225—males 645, females 1,580. During the summer the number was 
2,207, of whom 150 were men. These figures show that here, as in 
most other states, there is far too much shifting about of teachers. The 
average pay of female teachers was $26.93 a month, including board. 
The male teachers were paid more than twice as much, namely, $56.64. 
Twenty-nine new school-houses were built during the year, making the 
number in the State 1,640, with 2,140 departments. Only 877 school- 
houses are reported as in good condition ; 458 are reported fair, and 304 
in poor condition. A commendable regard, however, for convenience, 
comfort, and even architectural elegance in school-buildings, appears to 
be growing in many parts of the State. ‘‘ More first-class school-houses 
were erected last year than ever before in a single year.” Yet ‘‘ there still 
remain very many ‘school huts,’ badly located, in damp unhealthy flats, 
near railroads, factories, or drinking-saloons, or directly on the highway, 
without any playgrounds or suitable outbuildings, with but one entrance 
for boys and girls, narrow and low-ceiled, ill-ventilated, without blinds or 
curtains, while windows front the scholars in their seats’—an array of 
charges that fairly staggers one to read. ‘‘In a few cases,” the Secretary 
goes on to say, and we have had ocular proof of the truth of his asser- 
tion, ‘‘the desks consist of long boards around three sides of the room, 
while three planks fronting them supply all the seats for the larger schol- 
ars, and a similar and shorter row of planks nearer the box-stove in the 
centre, serves for the younger children.” The condition of these so- 
called desks and seats, in respect to ink-daubs and carving, it would 
scarcely be prudent to describe. ) 

The capital of the school-fund is.$2,046, 109, affording a revenue of 
$124,082, The Town Deposit-fund is $763,661, affording a revenue of 
$43,985. The total income of the public schools was $1,043,086, an 
increase for the year of $59,280. The total amount expended for public 
schools was $1,102,170, an increase of $139,442. Of the expenditures, 
$609,658° went for teachers’ wages, an increase of $52,464 ; $276,go1 
for new buildings, and $51,781 for repairs. Evening schools have been 
conducted in New London, Hartford, and New Haven with very happy 
results, The number of private schools in the State is 345, reporting 
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10,364 pupils. The Secretary enters into an elaborate argument in favor 
of the re-establishment of the Normal School, and also for a more efficient 
system of school supervision. The latter argument would have been 
much more satisfactory had a more fortunate selection of facts been made 
on which to base it. He endeavors to show the advantages of city super- 
vision by parading the results obtained in New Haven (the only city in 
the State having a School Superintendent), but adroitly ignores the fact 
that there are other cities in the State which obtain de//er results—a larger 
enrolment in proportion to school population, and a higher percentage 
of average attendance, at from one-half to two-thirds the cost per scholar— 
without a superintendent. New Haven will appreciate the puff, but 
what will Hartford and New London say? 


OHIO.—From the abstract of statistics in the fifteenth annual report of 
the Commissioner of Common schools, we select the following :—Num- 
ber of unmarried youth between the ages of five and twenty-one years, 
1,019,192; an increase for the year of 23,942. Number of pupils en- 
rolled in the public schools, 731,772; an increase of 27,005. Average 
number in daily attendance, 410,721 ; an increase of 13,235. Percentum 
of enrolment on number enumerated, 72 ; an increase of 2 percent. Per- 
centum of average daily attendance on number enumerated 40,—no in- 
crease. The number of schools was 11,783, an increase of eleven. The 
number of teachers necessary to supply these schools was 14,070, an 
increase of 482. The number of teachers employed for some portion of 
the year was 21,592—-males 8,854, females 12,738 ; an increase of 24 in 
the former, and a decrease of 482 in the latter. The average wages of 
male teachers was, in common schools, $39.86 a month ; in high schools, 
$92.41,—an increase of $1.34 in the former, and $5.31 in the latter. 
The average monthly wages of female teachers was $24.75 in common 
schools, an increase of 95 cents ; and $49.97 in high schools, an increase 
of $6. In 2,338 districts, the teachers ‘‘ boarded around.” The schools 
were sustained on an average 139 days; but the average school attend- 
ance was equivalent to only fifty-seven days to each person of legal school- 
age. The number of school-houses in the State at the beginning of the 
current year was 11,406,—framed 8,499, brick 2,158, stone 103, log 646. 
Of the 10,678 school-houses in sub-districts, 7,095 were reported as wi/h- 
out suitable oulbuildings ; 8,104 were without grounds properly fenced. The 
number of school-houses erected or completed during the year was 635. 
Of these, 427 framed and 147 brick buildings were erected in sub-districts 
at an average cost of $931; and g framed and 52 brick buildings were 
erected in separate districts, at an average cost of $10,556. ‘‘Oné no- 
ticeable and most commendable feature in providing new school-buildings 
in the separate districts, is the increased attention given to the selection 
of suitable sites,”—a feature that, it is to be hoped, will soon characterize 
the rural districts also. The sources of school revenues are : the principal 
of the irreducible School Fund, about $3, 370,000, State tax, local tax, 
and moneys raised by fines, licenses, etc. ‘The ‘‘grand total of receipts 
from all these sources for 1868, was $7,395,231. The school expendi- 
tures were; to teachers, $3,387,901; for sites, buildings, and repairs, 
$1,644,176 ; for fuel and other contingent expenses, $672,979, making a 
total of over $5,700,000, An interesting table shows the branches of 
study taught, and the number of pupils in each. The highest number 
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stands opposite spelling, 576, 304 ; the next is reading, 545,734. Then 
follow in order, writing, 377,534; written arithmetic, 268,594 ; mental 
arithmetic, 254,808; geography, 170,987; ‘‘oral lessons,” 100,229 ; 
English grammar, 99,042; the alphabet, 96,469; U. S. History was 
studied by 11,086, and algebra by 12,995; German by 14,157; Latin 
by 2,451, and Greek by 662. Drawing was practised by 42,359; com- 
position by 60,548, and declamation by 23,708 ; rhetoric was studied by 
1,039, and geometry by 1,526. Only 2,299 were taught physiology, and 
679 chemistry. Instruction in vocal music was given to 50,807 ; in map- 
drawing to 26,847 ; in book-keeping to 836. It would be interesting to 
know the time devoted to each of these studies. After discussing at con- 
siderable length and with much candor and good sense the educational 
condition and needs of the State, the Commissioner suggests the follow- 
ing measures, as likely to prove of advantage to the schools: (1.) A 
thorough and efficient system of country superintendency. (2.) A broad 
and comprehensive system of professional instruction and training for 
teachers. (3.) The abolition of the sub-district system of territorial divi- 
sion, and the adoption of the township system. (4.) The distribution 
of the State’s gratuity on the basis of the actual aggregate school attend- 
ance, instead of, as now, on the basis of enumeration of youth of school- 
age. (5.) The creation of a State Board of Education, or Council of 
Administration. (6.) The employment of one or more deputy school 
commissioners, and an increase of clerical force in the school department. 


NEW BRUNSWICK.—In the last report published by the Depart- 
ment of Education, the number of children in this province between 6 
and 16 years of age, is estimated at upwards of 76,000. It is further esti- 
mated that there were 10,000 others between the ages of 16 and 18; 
making altogether 86,000 persons of suitable age to attend school. The 
number of pupils registered in the public schools the winter term of the 
year reported, 1867, was 28,231. “During the summer the number en- 
rolled was 30,871. The number of different pupils enrolled during the 
year is estimated at about 38,000. The number attending denomina- 
tional and other schools not included in the foregoing estimates were 
sufficient to increase the number of public pupils to upwards of 40,000, — 
the largest number ever reported for Brunswick. The average time that 
these pupils were in school is not stated. The largest number of schools in 
operation at any time during the year was in the summer, when there were 
847, employing 866 teachers—407 men, and 459 women. During the 
winter term there were employed 815 teachers, —430 men, and 385 women. 
For the payment of these teachers the province provided $78,752. The 
local® subscriptions, tuition fees, assessments, and ‘‘ board,” increased 
this sum by $107,442, making a total of $186, 194. 


SCOTLAND.—The excellence of Scottish elementary education has 
long been admitted and admired ; and this excellence, the friends of 
denominational schools assure us, has resulted, if not wholly, at least to 
a very great degree, from the religious teaching which has attended it. 
Indeed, advocates of a ‘‘ religious atmosphere” in the school-room have 
based some of their strongest arguments on the example of Scotland ; 
and apparently with good reason. Nowhere has religious instruction 
co-existed with secular instruction for a longer period, or more harmo- 
niously. But it happens, curiously enough, just at this juncture, when 
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a strong and persistent effort is being made to induce our people to 
adopt the Scotch system, or something similar, the Scotch are trying 
just as hard to get rid of it. While our State Legislators mislead by spe- 
cial pleading, or worse, are going back from the American theory of 
exclusively secular publie education, the most enlightened statesmen and 
friends of education in Scotland are doing their utmost to secure its adop- 
tion as the basis of their national system. Under the leadership of the 
Duke of Argyle, a well-planned attempt—the fourth within the last fifteen 
years—has lately been made to obtain for Scotland a purely unsectarian 
system of public education, and with an encouraging measure of success. 
The objects aimed at were—(1.) To extend the rating system and make 
it uniform by providing that all schools should be national, and that none 
but national schools should enjoy the Privy Council grants ; (2.) To es- 
tablish a central authority over education in Scotland, through which - 
schools should be provided wherever they were required ; (3.) To estab- 
lish universal undenominational inspection. The Bill providing for these 
reforms naturally met with strenuous opposition from the clergy of the 
Established Church, though the people of Scotland were almost unani- 
mously in favor of it. A hard battle was fought over it in the Committee 
of Lords, much to the detriment of the symmetry and thoroughness of the 
measure. The second provision was left intact; but the first and third 
were considerably modified. ‘Two amendments were carried, which pro- 
vide that denominational schools may still be established, and that Privy 
Council grants may still be given to both Denominational and National 
schools. Thus, in the opinion of the London Sa/urday Review, National 
Education is only half established, and denominational inspection, a fruit- 
ful source of dishonesty and inefficiency in the conduct of schools, may be 
continued in the national schools. The Privy Council will have to sup- 
port a staff of denominational and a staff of national inspectors, and an 
opening is still left for sectarian rivalry and discord. In short, the Pres- 
byterian people of Scotland have deliberately, and after the experience of 
twenty-five years of anarchy and confusion in matters educational, made 
up their minds that denominational education is unsuited to their coun- 
try, and have demanded a national system ; and the English and Irish 
Peers, backed by the Bench of Bishops, have refused to listen to their 
demands, not because they think that national education is unsuitable 
for Scotland, but because they fear that if undenominational education 
were established in Scotland it would soon be demanded in England. 
Nevertheless, the gains which will accrue to the people of Scotland 
from the Bill, even in its mutilated state, will be by no means inconsid- 
erable. They will get a Board of Education whose duty will be to see 
that schools are established wherever they may be required. A principle 
of universal rating will free parents from dependence on the caprice of 
voluntary benefactors, or on the jealousy and spasmodic rivalry of con- 
tending sects. Most of the schools are released from clerical supervision, 
and are henceforth to be managed by committees elected by the people. 
The schoolmasters are for the future to be selected from a body of certi- 
fied teachers, approved by competent examiners. Every school in Scot- 
land is to be under official inspection, and the buildings are to be under 
the supervision of the Board. The money furnished by the Government 
for primary education will be raised from $500,000 to something more 
than $1,500,000 a year. As soon as the Bill becomes a law, all the old 
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parochial schools will become national, and open to national inspection. 
Many of them will shortly be thrown on the rates, and so taken out of the 
hands of the Established Ministers. The Free Church will be only too 
glad to surrender its schools to the national system ; so will the United 
Presbyterians. Undenominational schools will be abandoned ; and if 
the national schools are what they ought to be, and most likely will be, 
the private-adventure schools will be virtually knocked on the head. Zhe 
Review, indeed, finds it not difficult to predict that the national schools, 
managed and supported by the State, will speedily draw to themselves 
all the children within reach. The Episcopalian and Roman Catholic 
schools will probably remain outside the national system ; and so long as 
they keep to their own people, this may not be a serious matter. But if 
it be the case, as stated in the debate, that out of 6,000 children attending 
Episcopalian schools, only 2,000 belonged to that communion, and as 
the Duke of Argyle stated in one of his earlier speeches, that the children 
attending these schools are required to go through instruction in the 
Church Catechism, it is obvious that a stringent conscience-clause is 
necessary to secure freedom of Education in these schools so long as they 
receive Government aid. And that clause is left intact in the Bill. 


VICTORIA.—In ‘‘Greater Britain” the somewhat philosophical au- 
thor contrasts this colony with the mother country in regard to education, 
‘*One of the best features of the colonial democracy,” he says, ‘‘is its 
earnestness in the cause of education. In England it is one of our worst 
national peculiarities that, whatever our station, we either are content 
with giving children an ‘education’ which is absolutely wanting in any 
real training for the mind or aid to the brain in its development, or else 
we give them a schooling which is a mere preparation for the Bar or the 
Church ; for it has always been considered with us that it is a far greater 
matter to be a solicitor or a curate, than to be wise or happy. This is, 
of course, a consequence partly of our aristocratic form of society, which 
leads every member of a class to be continually trying to get into the class 
immediately above it in wealth or standing. In the colonies as in the 
United States, the democratic form which society has taken has carried 
with it the continental habit of thought upon educational matters ; so that 
it would seem as though the form of society influenced this question 
much more than the energy of race, which is rather heightened than de- 
pressed in these new countries. The English Englishman says, ‘If I 
send Dick to a good school, and scrape up money enough to put him 
into a profession, even if he don’t make much, at least he'll be a gentle- 
man.’ The Australian or democratic Englishman says, ‘Tom must have 
a good schooling, and must make the most of it; but I'll not have him 
knocking about in broadcloth and earning nothing: so no profession 
for him ; but let him make money like me, and mayhap get a few acres 
more land.’ 

‘Making allowance for the thinness of population in the bush, edu- 
cation in Victoria is extremely general among the children, and is directed 
by local committees with success, although the members of the boards 
are often themselves destitute of all knowledge except that which tells 
them that education will do their children good. .Mr. Geary, an inspec- 
tor of schools, told the commissioners that he had examined one school 
where not a single member of the local committee could write ; but these 
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immigrant fathers do their duty honestly toward the children for all their 
ignorance, and there is every chance that the schools will grow and grow 
until their influence on behalf of freedom becomes as marked in Victoria 
as it ever has been in Massachusetts. Education has a great advantage 
in countries where political rights are widely extended ; in the colonies, 
as in America, there is a spirit of political life astir throughout the coun- 
try, and newspapers and public meetings continue an education through 
life, which in England ceases at twelve, and gives place to driving sheep 
to paddocks, and shouting at rooks in a wheat-field.” 


—_— > 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


EW if any works designed to show one-half the world how another 
half lives, are more entertaining and instructive than Wallace’s 
** Malay Archipelago,” the popular fruit of some eight years of wan- 
dering ‘‘at the gateways of the day.” The author’s chief purpose was 
the collection of specimens of natural history. That he did not fail of it 
is evident from the fact that in the course of his sixty or seventy journeys 
within the Archipelago, of an aggregate length of some fourteen thousand 
miles, he collected and sent home in good order 310 specimens of Mam- 
malia, 100 of Reptiles, 8,050 of Birds, 7,500 of Shells, 13,100 of Lepi- 
doptera, 83,200 of Coleoptera, and 13,400 of other insects, very many of 
which were entirely new to science. The story of his travels is pleasantly 
told, and full of instruction and entertainment. His observations of man 
and nature show all the keenness of a practiced naturalist. His descrip- 
tions of the different races which inhabit the Archipelago, their mental 
and moral condition, habits, and customs, etc., are particularly interest- 
ing, especially as they quite reverse our previous notions of races known 
to us heretofore chiefly as pirates and head-hunters. The last chapter, 
which is devoted. entirely to this subject, closes with a brief comparison 
of civilized with savage life, suggesting some points on which the author 
thinks that the civilized can learn something from the savage man. 

‘‘We most of us believe,” he says, page 596, ‘‘that we, the higher 
races, have progressed, and are progressing. If so, there must be some 
state of perfection, some ultimate goal, which we may never reach, but to 
which all true progress must bring.us nearer. What is this ideally per- 
fect social state toward which mankind ever has been, and still is tend- 
ing? Our best thinkers maintain that it is a state of individual freedom 
and self-government, rendered possible by the equal development of the 
intellectual, moral, and physical parts of our nature,—a state in which 
we shall each be so perfectly fitted for a social existence, by knowing what 
is right, and at the same time feeling an irresistible impulse to do’what 
we know to be right, that all laws and all punishments shall be unneces- 
sary. In such a state every man would have a sufficiently well balanced 





? The Malay Archipelago: The land of the Orang-utan, and the Bird of Paradise. A 
Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By Alfred Russell Wallace. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Crown 8vo, pp. 638. $3.50. 
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intellectual organization to understand the moral law in all its details, and 
would require no other motive but the free impulse of his own nature to 
obey that law. 

‘* Now it is very remarkable that among people in a very low stage of 
civilization, we find some approach to such a perfect social state. I have 
lived with communities of savages in South America and in the East, 
who have no laws or law courts but the public opinion of the village 
freely expressed. Each man scrupulously respects the rights of his fel- 
low, and any infraction of those rights rarely or never takes place. In 
such a community all are nearly equal. There are none of those wide 
distinctions of education and ignorance, wealth and poverty, master and 
servant, which are the product of our civilization ; there is none of that 
wide-spread division of labor, which, while it increases wealth, produces 
also conflicting interests ; there is not that severe competition and strug- 
gle for existence or for wealth, which the dense population of civilized 
countries inevitably creates. All incitements to great crimes are thus 
wanting, and petty ones are repressed, partly by the influence of public 
opinion, but chiefly by that natural sense of justice and of his neigh- 
dor’s right, which seems to be in some degree inherent in every race 
of man. 

‘*Now, although we have progressed vastly beyond the savage state in 
intellectual achievements, we have not advanced equally in morals... . 
It is not too much to say that the mass of our populations have not at all 
advanced beyond the savage code of morals, and have in many cases sunk 
below it... . Our vast manufacturing system, our gigantic commerce, 
our crowded towns and cities, support and continually renew a mass of 
human misery and crime adsolulely greater than has ever existed before. 
They create and maintain in life-long labor an ever increasing army, 
whose lot is the more hard to bear, by contrast with the pleasures, the 
comforts, and the luxury which they see everywhere around them, but 
which they can never hope to enjoy, and who, in this respect, are worse 
off than the savage in the midst of his tribe. 

‘*This is not a result to boast of, or to be satisfied with; and until 
there is a more general recognition of this failure of our civilization— 
resulting mainly from our neglect to train and develop more thoroughly 
the sympathetic feelings and moral faculties of our nature, and to allow 
them a larger share of influence in our legislation, our commerce, and 
our whole social organization—we shall never, as regards the whole com- 
munity, attain to any real or important superiority over the better class 
of savages.” F 

Many of the purely scientific results of Mr. Wallace’s travels had 
already been made public through scientific periodicals; but that will 
detract nothing from the popular value of this narrative. The work will 
be read and enjoyed by hundreds who care little for the problems which 
Mr. Wallace’s observations go so far toward solving. The book is hand- 
somely brought out and illustrated by maps and many fine engravings. 


Two valuable aids to the study of the Bible have recently been pub- 
lished ; the one,* designed to be a text-book illustrative of Old Testa- 





1 The Old Testament History, By Wm. Smith, LL.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1869, 12mo, pp. 215. 
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ment history, extending from the creation to the return of the Jews from 
Babylon. This volume contains, besides the text and necessary explana- 
tions and notes, forty or more illustrations, several maps, chronological 
tables, tables of weights and measures, etc. It is an excellent work for 
the use of Bible-classes and Bible-readers generally. The other volume,’ 
the English edition of which has been before the public for several years, 
is one of the best helps that we know of, to a connected view of the nar- 
ratives given in the Gospels. The various accounts of events in Christ’s 
life are arranged together in the order of their occurrence, and connected 
by an original but very simple device, so as to form out of the four Gos- 
pels one continuous narrative. The volume is enriched with maps, 
illustrative of Scripture quotations, judicious expository notes, and prac- 
tical reflections. It is very neatly issued in bevelled boards. The only 
drawback from the enjoyment of reading it, as in former editions, is the 
extreme fineness of the type. 


To be familiar with the elements of arithmetic and grammar, and the 
other branches of knowledge that are commonly made the basis of pri- 
mary education, is one thing; to understand the human mind,—its 
nature and relations to the bodily organism, the order and methods of 
the development of its several faculties, and the appropriate exercises for 
each,—so as to be able to employ the means at command to secure the 
most rapid and healthful mental growth and culture of children, is an- 
other, quite different, and vastly more important thing to the teacher. 
The first is the qualification of the instructor; the second, that of the 
educator. The first knowledge is general and easily obtained» The 
second is professional ; and since the professional literature of education 
is meager, and for the most part barren and unphilosophical, it is no easy 
matter for the young teacher to qualify himself to be a genuine educator. 
Every conscientious teacher knows to what a painful extent his first efforts, 
and his last too, for that matter, were made as it were in the dark. What 
would be the effect of any course upon the minds of his pupils, he 
could never tell until he had tried it, perhaps with disastrous results. 
He must feel his way along where a misstep may prove, not his own, but 
his pupil’s ruin. The ordinary works on mental science cannot help 
him much. The mind they treat of is not the mind he has to deal with. 
The laws of mental action laid down in them, their generalizations con- 
cerning the powers and capabilities of mind matured, may and frequently 
do lead him astray when he attempts to follow them in dealing with the 
undeveloped minds of childhood., He needs to know, not so much the 
character and working of the philosopher’s mind, as the nature and pro- 
cesses of the mind’s development, and how to reach mind most effectively 
through the avenues of sense. For this there is no work that will help 
him more than Bain’s ‘‘ Mental Science.”* Without being intended as 
such, it is by far the best teacher's text-book published. Indeed, in our 
opinion, a thorough mastery of it by the common-school teachers of the 
country would do more toward correcting the faults of current methods 





1 The Gospel Treasury and Harmony of the Four Evangelists, By Robt. Mimpriss. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. Two vols. in one; 12mo, pp. lxi., 3363 xxviii., 519. 

? Mental Science: a Compendium of Psychology, and the History of Philosophy. By 
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of instruction, and putting the art of teaching on a philosophical basis, 
than all the Normal schools and teachers’ institutes ever established. As 
a class-book for ordinary students we should much prefer it to any other. 


Tue silliest specimen of silly preaching that has ever come to our table 
is No. 9 of Tracts for the People, a series discourses entitled ‘‘ Woman 
as God made Her,”’ to which is added ‘‘ Woman vs. Ballot.” Superadded 
by the publishers is a printed slip containing a fulsome puff, which we 
are considerately told may be of service to us in preparing a notice should 
our time not admit of a careful perusal of the book. From this conve- 
nient paper we learn that the author is ‘‘the popular, wide-awake Pastor 
of Tremont Temple Church, Boston ;” and that ‘‘he presents his views 
in the pungent epigrammatic manner characteristic of him either as pas- 
tor or author.” God knew Eve, for he built her, isa sample; we choose 
it simply because it is the first sentence we saw on opening the book. It 
is mildly characteristic. We might quote others that are offensively so. 
Had this ‘‘ wide-awake pastor” been the chief counsellor of the Almighty 
from the beginning of time, he could not speak more positively of God’s 
plans and purposes ; and what makes his assertions the more offensive, 
is his apparent belief that his nonsense is Divine wisdom. 

Tue same subject is discussed, though in vastly different style, by 
Mr. Bushnell, in his work? on Women’s Suffrage, to which he gives the 
sub-title, ‘‘The Reform against Nature.” Mr. Fulton’s manner, as we 
have been told, is pungent and epigrammatic: Mr. Bushnell’s, on the 
contrary, is dignified, ponderous, and seemingly logical. Unfortunately 
for his argument however, Mr. Bushnell betrays the preacher oftener 
than the philosopher, and too frequently assumes the very things that 
need to be proved. A little sense of the ridiculous, we fancy, would have 
prevented his saying a good many things that we doubt not will be pitched 
upon for merry-making by sharp-witted women, who will not long refrain 
from pricking the bladders of assumption that float him so serenely over 
the difficult parts of the subject. 
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WORMAN’S DEFENCE. 
EXAMINED BY Pror. Gustavus FISCHER. 


ESSRS. Barnss & Co., the publishers of Worman’s so-called German Gram- 

mar, in their and the author’s name, have come out with a defence, in which 

they try to refute the charges of ignorance, recklessness, plagiarism, and un- 

adaptedness of the exercises, which are contained in our first criticism. We 

must presume that what they have presented in this sheet is all they have to say 

in Mr. W.’s defence ; for they have wasted about three-fourths of the available 

space with personal invectives, general testimonies, and advertisements. We 

shall therefore sum up, as it is the duty of the “ Public Accuser,” to enable the 
literary public to pass final judgment on the merits of this remarkable volume. 

We first demand judgment in default against the defendant, in regard to the 

following charges, to which he has not replied at all: 


1) That Mr. W. does not know how to use the German article, since he has 
expressly declared the phrase _,,jur feiben Stunde“ to contain no article. 2) That 
he does not know how to employ the German pronouns, since he has used ,,23a8 
Edeljtein!“" in the sense of “ what quantity of jewels ;” since he has pro as 
a model the sentence: ,,Dicfer Manz wefiwegen wir nad) Berlin reijten ;“" since he sanc- 
tions by rules the misapplication of the relatives bag and welded in the phrases 
Alles das, vieled dad, and dadjenige welded; since he assigns preposterous significa- 
tions to the indefinites ein andercr, viel and tenia, and since he shows that he does 
not know what a reflexive pronoun is, by confounding the emphatical and the 
reflexive English pronoun himself. 3) That he does not know how to conjugate 
the most common verbs, since he uses imperatives like nehme, imperfects like rod 
(from rien), verworr and beflomm, denying the existence of the imperative wolle, of 
the passive gelehrt werden, declaring {cndete to be a poetical imperfect, and giving 
faulty rules about the most common personal forms of the regular verb (regarding 
the use of the vowel ¢ in the personal endings). 4) That he constantly misapplies 
and confounds the auxiliaries haben and {ein. 5) That he has no idea about the 
use of the German cases, misapplying them in the most elementary constructions 
(der Hund hat mir in den Fus gebijfen; id habe diefer That gebirt), and being unable to 
distinguish a dative from an accusative, when both have the same grammatical 
form (die Blumen zeigen und eine Schinheit, where he declares uné to be an accusative). 
6) That he misapplies and faultily construes the German prepositions (6i3 am ellen 
Morgen, er figt nidjt yu meinem Onfel, &c.). 7) That he misapplies adverbs and espe- 
cially that of negation (his explanation of €r fann cine Frau nicht erndbren, dad Haus 
ift gweifellos niedergebrannt, &c.). 8) That he cannot distinguish between Indicative 
and Subjunctive, when both have the same grammatical form, declaring the words 
fdenfejt and id nefme Subjunctives, where they are clearly Indicatives. 9) That 
he cannot distinguish between Subjunctive and Conditional, mixing up both 
moods (Meine Kinder wiirden Spielseuge haben, wenn fie fpielen wiirden). 10) That he 
 sapannetrs misapplies the German Tenses (feitbem ich auf’ Land ging, &c.). 11) That 

e cannot analyze the plainest sentences, mixing up the different clauses of plain 
propositions in the wildest manner (several most striking and almost incredible 
examples having been quoted). 12) That he is unacquainted with the meaning 
of the most common words (Krujifir, unternehmen, gefdeben, Zarn, fic fdhicen, um’ geben, 
&c.), and introduces impossible words in the language (hinter'gehen in the meaning 
go behind, ringen in the meaning to ring the bell). 13) That he misrepresents many 
Tules on pronunciation and orthography. 14) That he has shown the most un- 
pardonable recklessness in copying Otto’s rules (for instance, in leaving out in the 
midst of a chapter a whole page, bringing thereby the subject into total confu- 
_ 15) That he bas committed a still less pardonable carelessness in preparing 

is exercises. 


We might very properly stop here. For there is no literary court in the world 
that would not convict of utter incapacity a man, not denying to be guilty of any or 
all of these blunders, even if corrected afterwards. But the defence has tried to 
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dodge the main question, making the reader believe, that after correcting however 
great a number of blunders, the book would be still available as a grammar, espe- 
cially as the many excellent points of the work had been disingenuously and un- 
generously concealed by the reviewer. To dispel these illusions we have written 
our second article, in which we have abundantly shown that the book is nothing 
but a blundering compilation and preposterous arrangement of some badly expressed 
rules on German grammar, with an original addition of the most startling non- 
sense that ever was inflicted on a maltreated language ; that whatever there might 
be of correct rules was made completely unavailable by an unexampled prolixity 
and confusion. Thus we might even in regard to these points stop short, and leave 
it to those teachers who, nevertheless, are resolved on using the book, to buy 
their own experience, had not Mr. W. himself in his reply taken exception to our 
withholding due acknowledgment from several prominent and really excellent 
parts of the work, which he himself takes care to point out. We shall directly 
see, whether or not Mr. W. ought to have been rather thankful to us, for omitting 
to speak of those parts of the work, which he seems to admire so much. 

He says: The reviewer quibbles | about a mistake in the description of the adverb 
wann (p. 835), and is not candid enough to state, that the foot-note on the same 
page clearly shows Mr. Worman to be the first Anglo-German grammarian to treat 
this matter correctly—comp. Woodbury, Ahn, Otto, p. 267—all of whom have 
neglected to make the distinction in the use of ann and wenn. 

Now let us compare Otto’s and Worman’s statements ; 


OrTo, p. 267. 


The English conjunction? when cor- 
responds with three German words, viz. : 
‘ann, wenn, ald. 

a. Bam. 

1. Bann is interrogative in direct and 
indirect questions, Wann werden Sie fom- 
men, when will you come? Gagen Gie 
mir, ann Sie fommen wollen, tell me when 
you will come. 

2. Wann answers to the English when- 
ever, as: Sie fonnen ¢8 fcicen, wann Sie 
wollen, you may send it when (whenever) 
you like. 

b. Wenn. 


1, Wenn in a conditional sense is 7f. 
When used with an Imperfect tense, 
this must be in German in the Subjunc- 
tive mood, as: Wenn Sie nidt fommen 
finnen, if you cannot come. €¢% wire mir 
Tieb, wenn er fame, I should be glad, if he 
came. 

2. Wenn answers also to the English 
when, used with a present or future 
tense, and is therefore peculiarly fitted 
to convey general ideas, whereas alé re- 





Wormay, p. 335. 


VI. Bann, wenn, als. 

To the English CONJUNCTIONS then 
correspond ys words in German, 
which are 

1. Wann, the interrogative conjunc- 
tion of Time; e. g., Wann werde id did 3u 
Haufe finden? when will I find you at 
home ? 

2. Wenn, the conjunction of Time, 
referring to events supposed to occur ; 
é. g., Wenn der Lehrer fommt, laf mich rufen, 
when the teacher comes, call me. 

REM.—Wenn is used also as a conjunc- 
tion of condition, answering to the En- 
glish if; e. g., Wenn du franf bift, fehreibe 
mir, if you are sick, write me. When 
used with a verb in the imperfect, it 
must be in the subjunctive mode ; e. g., 
He would be glad, if she came, ¢8 ware 
ihm Tieb, wenn fie Fame. 

3. Uls, the conjunction of time past ; 
é. g., M18 id franf war, fam er taglid gu mir, 
when I was ill, he came daily to me. 

REM.—Da (which is synonymous with 
alg) the conjunction of time past, and 





! He calls it quibbling, when we find fault with him, because in the very rule, 
where he ought accurately to distinguish between the adverb when and the con- 
junction when, he speaks only of a conjunction when and of a German conjunc- 
tion ann, while he means the adverb wam. 

* We see that Otto also calls the word when a conjunction, even where it is an 
—_ Thus the source of Mr. W.’s blundering terminology is not difficult to 

out. 
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lates to a particular event. As often, 
therefore, as when is connected with a 
Present or Future it is to be translated 
in German wenn, as: Wenn id an der Ar- 
beit bin, liebe ich feine Befude, when I am 
at work, I do not like visitors. Wen 
die Leidenfchaften heftig find, fo ijt bie Tugend 
in Gefabr, when the passions are violent, 
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cause or either; ¢.g., Da (als) er nad 
London fam, fo fand er eine Stellung, when 
he came to London, he found a situa- 
tion. We prefer als, but as da ts some- 
times used, we mention it in this connec- 
tion. 

Foot-Note.! Wenn and wann are fre- 
quently used without discrimination 


oo ive ata oe habe bi a 
' 


virtue is in danger. one for the other. So are denn and dann. 
e. Als. But the application “of them” is de- 
18 refers to a particular event which | cidedly fied as given above, and Denn 
is past, and requires the verb in the Im- | must be used only as a conjunction of 
rfect or Pluperfect, Als id franf war, | cause—dann as an adverb of time. 
chictte id) nad) dem Arjte, when I was ill, 
I sent for the physician. 


Who does not see at the first glance, that Mr. W.’s statements are virtually a 
garbled and corrupted copy of Otto, and that his boast of originality is utterly 
unwarranted? Whatever may be the merits of Otto’s statements, they are cer- 
tainly clearer and more practical and correct than Mr. Worman’s, whose additions 
and omissions are in keeping with all his other improvements—w. ¢., they are 
monstrous. His sole remarks on ba, the blundering use of fo in the example, 
and his vaunted foot-note, (in which he virtually says, that wenn and wann are 
frequently used without discrimination, but that nevertheless they are “decidedly” 
and “ fixedly” used with discrimination,) would be fully sufficient to condemn his 
book, if nothing but these passages were known of it. Our assertion, that not 
every one is able to be a decent plagiarizer, is thus brought home against Mr. W. 
with double force by his own defence, inasmuch as he is detected as a bungling 
plagiarizer in the very place where he proclaims his unappreciated originality as 
the first Anglo-German grammarian. We always find that real ignorance, if 
combined with brazen arrogance, is bent on mystifying others. True to its 
nature, it never sees that it is almost always exposing itself. 

Prof. , of College (who, as he assures us, has some reputation 
among local Teutons as a “ Yankee” teacher of German), praises Mr. W.’s book 
on account of its “extreme legibility,” and goes even so far as to eulogize it for its 
very blunders,? “ since examples are often rendered peculiarly available by an error.” 

Again, Mr. W. claims peculiar and original merit in his lesson on Adjectives 
(p. 126) and Numerals (p. 146). In the former we see nothing but an almost 
literal copy from Otto. It is treated very much the same as in all other gram- 
mars, only we see here, as everywhere else, Mr. W.’s rare ability to add in his 
peculiar lapidary style, whole masses of absurdities in two or three words, and 
his not less remarkable art to single out just the essential points for omission. 
The knowledge that he shows outside this copied lesson in regard to adjectives 
is very ominous. Thus he says, page 317, that the word Jong, in the sentence 
“ The street is long,” is an ADVERB (Rrof. . of College, will probably 
call this an “available” error ; Mr. W. himself, a “ typographical error,” and Prof. 
Vordtriede, “ no error at all,” but a legitimate term ; and hence Mr. W. will again 
see in our remark a mere “ quibble”). In the lesson itself the very first Rule is 
incorrect. He says: 

















1 This is the foot-note, by which, as he claims, it has been made clear, that he 
is ber first Anglo-German grammarian who has brought light to this whole 
question. 

* We remember that a certain duchess was said to have just faults enough to 
remind the world that she was not a goddess. 
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“ Adjectives, when preceded by the definite article, or by any pronoun declined 
“like the definite article, take the ending (sic) of the second declension.” 

Every German school-boy knows, that by no means every pronoun declined 
like the definite article requires the following adjective to be thus inflected. 
What he calls “second form” (Woodbury’s mixed declension), is illogically 
placed before the third (Woodbury’s old declension). In the paradigm of the 
old declension he copied from Otto the Genitive in en (inst. of ¢8), and thus, 
by the change of one letter, spoiled and falsified a fundamental principle of the 
German language,' which must bewilder the student the more, as Mr. W. refers 
him for this irregularity to the Latin absolute Ablatives. The rule that after 
many “ declined” pronouns (alle, etc.), the old declension must be used, which is 
duly given by Otto, is entirely omitted by our careful copyist. The peculiar 
usages of declension, when the adjective is preceded by Personal Pronouns, are 
not even touched by Mr. W. The paradigm ber cble Graf contains the Gen. and 
Dat. edlen, which, according to Grimm and all other good grammarians, is faulty. 
The form offne (through a whole paradigm—instead of offene) is given as the only 
correct form. In regard to hod, it is said that it changes the d& into §, when used 
as an attribute (in consequence of which we would correct Uhland’s de8 Helden bod 
und hebr into ded Helden Hoh und hehr*). Im the same lesson we read the startling 
remark that some before a substantive is never translated in German, and that the 
neuter ending ¢é is sometimes omitted in colloquial’ language. The formation 
of the civic adjectives and that of some national adjectives by cr, and the remark- 
able fact of the indeclinability of this ending, is not even mentioned, while the 
ending ijt is illustrated by- twenty examples. In the declension of absolute 
adjectives we are not told when to use the one or the other of the three genders,‘ 
nor are we informed when we may, and when we may not use the adjective 
without a noun in German.’ We are told that after vicl and wenig the absolute 
adjective takes the neuter ending ¢é, but are told nowhere that we generally 
cannot make such connections in English, and by what English forms we have 
to render this German idiom. Nor do we hear anything of the combinations 
Vieles Gute, ete. But we are informed in a clever remark of a great advantage 
accruing to the German language by not’ having an equivalent to the English 
ly, or the French ment, or the Italian mente in the adverbs [other grammarians, 
as, for instance, Grimm and Whitney, consider it a disadvantage]. “ The adjective 
(Mr. W. says) is of greater importance than the adverb, which, becoming both to 
the eye and the ear the larger word, must “ of cowrse” lead us to believe it of higher 
importance. Majestically, majestueusement, maéstosamente sound surely more 
“ pompous” than majestic, majestueux, maéstoso.” To cap the climax, we meet in 





1 Every one knows, that the best grammarians and authors, among others 
Jacob Grimm, always use the genitive in ¢3, in the old declension, and that the 
wrong form in en is simply sustained by a lax usage. 

* This is a very palpable illustration of ovr assertion, that Mr. W. knows how 
to give even to the most common-place rules a taint of corruption. 

* Herder, Wieland, Goethe onullly oftener omit than use this ending. 

* So that it would be utterly impossible for the student to analyze the author’s 
sentence : Haben Sie Unterridt im Deutiden (p. 138). 

° The reader will turn the whole book in vain for such a rule. 

° This is a good example of the careful comparison of English and German idioms, 
of which Mr. W. boasts so much in his defence. Other examples of a complete 
mixing up of English and German idioms are spread broadcast over the whole book. 

7 Which is not even true, as Mr. W. easily may see from adverbs like fdwer- 
Tih, freilich, ficherlich, gewiflid, &e. 
What an idea must Mr. W. have of grammatical importance! 
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the exercises on this lesson the startling phrase ,,ber offene Raden ded graufamen 
Léwens [of course, typographical, Mr. Barnes would say]. Such is the stuff 
which Prof. , of College, considers as extremely “legible,” philo- 
sophical, impressive, exhaustive, though brief [others would say: incomplete, 
though prolix], and which Mr. W. challenges criticism to acknowledge as being 
of especial and “ original merit.” The reader will not be surprised to hear, that 
the Lesson on Numerals is, if possible, worse than that on Adjectives, and what 
indeed can we expect of Lessons not especially recommended by Mr. W., when 
those that he declares the best are so much beneath criticism, as that with which 
we had to weary the reader? And when Mr. W. is utterly unable to express the 
most elementary rules, what must be the condition of the rules on the uses of 
moods, tenses, construction of the verb, and dependent clauses ? 

Mr. W. complains of the severity '! and “cruelty” of our language. But when 
a man, who himself needs a master, sets himself up as such, nay, as a gram- 
marian, he makes himself simply ridiculous, and assuredly has no more claim 
to be treated with respect than any buffoon. Or did Mr. W. expect? that we 
should seriously quote “ authorities” for such facts as these, that the gen. of 
Liwe is not Liwens, but Liwen ; that bis an governs the accusative and not the 
dative ; that the transitive verb fidnciten governs the accusative and not the 
dative, and that hence we cannot say id) habe mir in ben Finger gefdnitten; that the 
word der Deutfdje is an adjective and not a noun ; that indefinite and absolute neuter 
pronouns are followed by the relative twas, and not by bas or weldjes ; that in the 
adverb wesiwegen the first component is the genitive of the neuter was, and hence can- 
not refer to Persons, that beflif is an imperfect of tefleifien and not of befleifigen ; that 
vor is no adverb but a preposition ; that um’gehen and itber'jetyen are neuter verbs and 
can consequently not be construed with an accusative ; that ringen means to wrestle 
but not to ring; that the imperatives of nefmen and fdelten are not nebme and fibelte, 
since strong verbs change the radical ¢ into i in that mood ;—and so on through 
almost every rule which German school-boys are taught in their seventh and 
eighth years? To argue any points seriously with a man who, in the face of 
such blunders, comes out with the claim to be the first grammarian of the time, 
would be just as much out of place as to discuss metaphysical questions with a 
madman. By doing this we would have only exposed ourselves to ridicule. Mr. 
W. and some of his endorsers consider the review as “cruel.” But he ought 
to reproach rather his folly, which made him appear as an author before the 
public, when he could have no creditable place on the forms of a boys’ school. 
For we did neither make nor misrepresent the facts on which we based our criti- 
cism. When the consequences that are drawn from them are damaging and 
humiliating, we certainly must not be reproached with it. 

All the other “excellent” points of the work, which Mr. W. points out in his 
defence, are just so many blemishes. As for the “new” classification of nouns in 
four declensions, the rules on pronunciation, the complete and systematic treat- 
ment of the syntax, the frequent reference to the Greek, Latin, and French, and 


4 








1 His terms are more extravagant, but we waive repeating them. 

* He indeed declares that he expected we would communicate to him our 
criticism without publishing it. That would have been kind to Mr. W., but very 
cruel to the public, inasmuch as thousands would have been left to cruel disap- 
pointment. Moreover, it would have been of very little use. For the blunders 
registered in our articles form a very small fraction of those actually in the book. 
They do not count by hundreds, but by thousands. 
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the vocabulary,! we simply refer the reader to our first and second articles. The 
reading extracts to illustrate the rules in each lesson, of which he is so very proud, 
are worse than useless. So many new and complicated laws of the language, which 
it is impossible for the student to understand at the given place, are perpetually 
introduced in them, that the student’s attention to what he has to learn in his 
lesson must necessarily be diverted. It is astonishing that even Mr. Worman did 
not see the folly of introducing pages of almost impossible reading, for the sake of 
having an opportunity to bring in two or three random applications of a certain 
lesson. At best, these reading lessons perpetually interrupt the course, and make 
the progress of the student (if there is any) tardy and doubtful, so that a syste- 
matic development of grammatical principles is out of the question. As for the 
introduction of heavy type to distinguish inflection, only a very superficial judge 
can be captivated by it. A student that cannot, without any external help, im- 
mediately distinguish the inflections from the stems, ought to give up his study. 
The heavy type of the inflectional endings will avail him very little. He will 
blunder just as much with as without them. Besides this, it is by no means a 
new thing. It has long been tried, as in Morris’s and Smith’s Latin grammars. 
But we are not aware that these books ever were deemed more valuable on that 
account. We should think just the contrary to be true. When always ezternal 
helps point out the stem to the student, he will neglect to apply his own exertion 
for that purpose, and as organs by lack of exercise gradually become inert, so 
this heavy type will not be a help, but rather an obstacle to the student, when- 
ever he has to analyze the more complicated verbal forms of his own accord. 

We wish now Messrs. Barnes & Co. and Mr. Worman to learn how much weight 
they, by their very defence, have added to the charges of ignorance and incom- 
petence of the latter. 

1. Mr. W. is greatly incensed at our censuring his sentence, »€8 waren mindeftend 
taufend Leute dort.“ He says: The worst blunder yet made is the criticism on Leute, 
“instead of Perfonen.” The absurdity of the change suggested will be apparent to 
any schoolboy who has learned no language but his own. We translate Eberhard? 
in full: 

“The reasoning beings of our planet, considered as a whole, are called Menfdjen 
“(men); their distinction of class is designated by Leute (people), Perfonen (per- 
“sons), namely: Leute are men of a lower, Perfonen, of a higher class, &c., &. 
“ As the lowest classes are the most numerous, and are not found in small but 
“in large numbers, we call a crowd of Men{den, without regard to class, Leute.””3 

Notwithstanding this execrable translation, every one will see that the words 
which are put in Eberhard’s mouth have no bearing at all on the question, 
whether it was proper for Mr. W. to connect the definite numeral 1000 with the 





lary, especially the lish and German, being without several palpable blunders. 
It strikes us, that rhard is not generally studied by schoolboys. Mr. W. 
is, from natural reasons, very little acquainted with the studies of German school- 


1 It would be he English for Mr. W. to point out a single page of this vocabu- 


boys. 

fe We ought not to let the stigma of so much nonsense, which is brought on 
Eberhard by Mr. W.’s bungling and almost in every word faulty translation, rest 
on him. But we have no space for this, and remark only that Eberhard says: 
cine Menge Menfden, unter denen man Feinen unterfdjeidet, which means: a number of 
men, among whom no distinction of individuals is made, while Mr. W. translates 
it by: a crowd of Menjdjen, without regard to class. Whether this totally erro- 
neous translation is owing to ignorance, to disingenuity, or to both, may seem 
doubtful ; but the one is just as probable as the other. 
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noun Leute. This question evidently was not present to Eberhard, even if 
we consider the correct version (see the last foot-note) as the proper definition 
of the word.'! This question can only be decided by a more accurate definition 
of the word, which we find in Becker, § 134, who says: Leute bdriidt eine unbe- 
ftimmte Mehrhcit von Perfonen auf die allgemeinfte Weije aus (Leute denotes an in- 
definite number of persons in the most general manner). It is evidently the 
idea of indefinite number which lies in Leute, and which distinguishes it from Per- 
fonen. This has been felt, but not correctly expressed by Eberhard. Thus Becker 
says in his larger grammar (I., 285): By the expression feute men are considered 
as a quantitative idea, as a material (jtoffartig). Hence we cannot connect Leute 
with definite numerals, since this would be contradictory to the idea of indefinite 
number, inherent in Leute. Had Mr. Worman a little more knowledge of the 
language, he might have seen this from his own definition of Leute. He himself 
says, p. 64: Leute expresses the plurul of persons in a very indefinite manner, where 
he evidently meant to translate Becker, but mutilated him (as usually) by trans- 
lating Becker’s unbeftimmte Mehrheit von Perfonen in a blundering way, imagining 
that Becker used the word Mehrhecit in the frequently occurring acceptation of 
“plural.” But his translation, faulty as it is, is yet more to the point than Eber- 
hard’s, and but for his almost judicial blindness, he might have found it out, 
without our telling him? 

2. Our remark that Mr. W. knows nothing about the very word ,beut{d,“ could 
not have been proved better, than by his defence. He says: 


“The challenger delivers a left-handed blow, which returns to wound his own 
“shins, by misquoting Mr. W. as follows: ‘National nouns,’ he says (he says 
“national masculine appellations, but he means national nouns) ‘are formed 
“from the names of countries, &c.’ Now Mr. W. not only says, but means to 
“say, ‘national appellations,’ which may be either nouns or adjectives. Yet 
“the critic gravely proceeds to deduce from his own premises, thus summarily 
“established, that the author does not know that his national appellation is 
“an adjective.” 


We request now the reader to open p. 73 of Mr. W.’s revised edition. There he 
says: National masculine appellations are formed from the names of the respective 
countries, by modifying the last radical vowel, and adding et. They are declined 
like common nouns. When Mr. W. meant by national appellations both nouns or 
adjectives (as he coolly asserts), his rule would be this, that both, national nouns 
and adjectives, are formed by ct, which would make his nonsense of the first 
power a nonsense of the third or fourth, and would. be in direct contradiction to 
his rule, p. 184, according to which national adjectives are formed in iff. Thus 
Mr. W. will, if he belongs to Eberhard’s “ reasoning beings,” willingly acknowl- 
edge that we again have not misquoted, but rather defended him against himself. 
He continues: “ The following are formed irregularly, and end in ¢: der Deutfdhe, 
der Ruffe, ber Franzofe, &c.” From this it very clearly follows that Mr. W. took in- 
deed der Deutfde for a noun just as much as der Ruffe, der Franjofe. Now he says 
in his defence: “ The absence in this place of the form used with the indefinite 





1 That the distinction drawn by Eberhard, who wrote a hundred years ago, 
between Leute and Perfonent, is unjustifiable, becomes evident, when we compare 
the two terms Cbdelleute (noblemen) and Weibéperfonen (females of lower order). 
Hence the difference between both terms can under no circumstances be found in 
a distinction of rank. 

2 Mr. W. ought not to say that we do not acknowledge his merits; we are evi- 
dently more liberal to him. than he is himself. He prefers Eberhard to himself, 
and we him to Eberhard. 
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article (cin Deut{her) seems to trouble the critic, yet if he will search a little farther 


on (p. 135), he will find the use of adjectives with full explanation.” 

Now, on page 135 stands simply the declension of absolute adjectives. But it 
evidently does not follow from this that Mr. W. took the word »bder Deutfihe# for an 
absolute adjective. If he had, he would have explained its declension at this 
latter place, and not among the nouns.' He continues, p. 74: “ National feminine 
appellations are formed by adding in, as: die Englinderin.” He will by this time 
no more deny that he said “ national feminine appellations,” but meant the femi- 
nines of national nouns. And yet he makes the regular feminine adjective bie 
Deulfihe an exception from this rule on the formation of the feminines of national 
nouns. He accordingly must have had the idea that this word, if regularly 
formed, would be: die Deutfiin. He himself shows by printing his and Otto's 
rules, that he has taken this startling exception from Otto, who was unquestion- 
ably the first Anglo-German grammarian that invented this sublime nonsense. 
Nevertheless, he persists that he has not transcribed it from him, and is indignant 
at our making such insulting imputations. Thus he appears to imply that each 
invented this absurdity independently of the other. It strikes us, that the 
struggle for priority of invention will not be very hot between these two worthies. 

8. In regard to his compound Ubrenfdliiffel he remarks: “It is a form which 
finds authority in a custom permitting the formation of a plural to either.com- 
ponent,” which evidently is only a clumsy expression for “the attaching of the 
plural ending to either component.” Thus he restricts this form to the plural, and 
says: Sing. Ubr{dlijfel, plur. Ubrenfdliffel; sing. Hausthiir, plur. Hauferthiir or Haus- 
thiiren; or in English, sing. bulldog, plur. bul/sdog or bulldogs. Mr. W.’s cure is a 
good deal worse than his disease. Our repeated assertion, that Mr. W. is utterly 
incompetent to write a German or any other grammar, is in our opinion proved 
by himself, with irrefutable, mathematical strength. Prof. Julius Vordtriede, 
whom Mr. W. introduces as his “ally,” says: UWhrenfdliffel does not show that the 
author cannot form compounds, as tt is not formed against tie rules for the 
formation of such words : Compare Ubrentunft, Kirdhenthiir. Prof. Vordtriede wisely 
abstains from mentioning “the rules for the formation of such words.” He him- 
self knows (as it appears from the clever wording of this objection), that, although 
there are some general rules for this subject, it is utterly impossible to class any 
given compound under a particular rule @ priori, and that the first rule for 
the formation of compounds is this, to know to which of the different categories of 
compound nouns usage has assigned the given word. This Mr. W. did not know, 
since the word Ubrfilijfel is unquestionably formed without a connecting letter. 
Why this is so, neither I, nor Prof. Vordtriede, nor Jacob Grimm can tell. We 
can say Ubrenfiliifel just as little as we can say Fiirjtthum (which is theoretically 
more correct) instead of Fiirftenthum, or Handefsrift instead of Handfdrift. 

4. We objected to Mr. W.’s sentences: Welded Metall ijt am harteften ; welded 
Bol€ war am tapferften. He says in his defence : 
“Mm harteften is entirely correct and regular. Comp. Woodbury, p. 110-12. Donai, 

a 194, and Otto, p. 112. Only one of these authorities (Douai) permits the 

“ form baé hirtefte, on which the critic insists. Tiarsk says: When the super- 

“ative of comparison is used as a predicate, the preposition an coalesces with 


“the definite article bem into am, and gives the example: Die Tage find im Win- 
“ter am fitrzeften.” 








1 According to Mr. W. every student must evidently say cin Deutfde in connec- 
tion with the indefinite article. 
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We do not wonder that Mr. W. does not even now understand, why the ex- 
pressions censured by us are faulty. We did not say that the form of the ad- 
verbial superlative with am is everywhere wrong in the predicate, but we said 
that this superlative is incorrect in Mr. Worman’s two sentences. Becker, who 
gives the rule correctly, says, § 214 (7th edition): If the predicate is expressed by 
the superlative of an adjective, the superlative always takes the definite article, as: 
Des Himmels Fiigungen find immer die beften. The adverbial form of the superlative 
with an is used only then, when the superlative docs not imply a comparison of the sub- 
ject with other subjects, but a comparison of an adverbial circumstance, for instance 
of time or place, with another time or place, as: Die Tage find um Johannis am lingften. 
Thus the sentence quoted by Tiarsk is right ; but Mr. W.’s sentences, which con- 
tain no adverbial circumstances whatever, are wrong. This rule, the correctness 
of which has been disputed by no grammarian yet, least of all by the gentlemen 
quoted by Mr. W., was evidently unknown to Mr. Worman, and he has thus 
again himself established his astounding ignorance in German grammar.' 

5. The way Mr. W. tries to defend his ,,Spieljeuge’ is this: “Sanders, the 
great German lexicographer, does not agree with him, and gives this quotation 
from Wieland: ,,Bon den Spielengen und Kursweilen unferer RKindheit.? By this quota- 
tion from Sanders, Mr. W. has simply made himself guilty of a corruption of his 
witness. For not only Sanders, but all other lexicographers, declare the singular 
Spielzeug a collective noun, respectively a noun denoting an abstract quantity (for 
which in English we must use the plurals playthings or toys.) The plural of such 
nouns is, according to all grammars (even Mr. W.’s so-called one), generally in- 
admissible, and may only be formed to express several kinds of the quantity in 
question. Only to this use of the word Spicljeug (several kinds of toys) refers 
Sanders, as he expressly says, by the alleged example of Wieland, which is also 
evident from the other plural Surjweile. Now in Mr. W.’s sentence the word 
Spieleuge is not used in this meaning, but in the signification of the singular 
Spicljeug, and is consequently a solecism. Hence Mr. W. has added by his defence 
another proof of ignorance or of gross disingenuity. ~* 





' We cannot pass by this opportunity, without reflecting on the uncritical way in 
which Mr. Worman is conducting his defence. The quoting of so-called authorities 
on the part of an attacked grammarian is utterly out of place and taste. The au- 
thorities of a grammarian are not other grammarians or lexicographers. These are 
at the utmost fit to serve as prima facie evidence. But they can prove nothing 
whatever, since they do not make the |: , and one authority may be in 
conflict with another. Mr. W. ought to understand once for all, that an attacked 
grammarian cannot successfully defend himself otherwise than by abundant 
vouchers, taken from the classical writers. He is a sorry piece of a 
who has not extracted his authors for many years before attempting to prepare 
agrammar. If he has omitted todo this (and this is evidently the case with 
Mr. W.) he tacitly acknowledges that he has no idea whatever of his duties as a 
grammarian, and that he is utterly unworthy of being treated with that respect 
which even the errors of a careful scholar always will command. But to cite, 
when he is struggling for his literary life, names as Otto, Tiarsk, Adler, Fligel, 
is just as a as it would be for acriminal to prove his innocence by an accom- 
plice. However, we shall not ask of our defendant things of which he = | 
never has thought. Only we cannot allow him to cite “ Anglo-German” lexi- 
cographers or “ so-called” grammarians to prove the correctness of his bungling 
language, when it is condemned by the most unquestionable authorities. 

* Which means : of the playthings and pastimes of our childhood. 
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6. The neuter gender of Thermometer and Chor he defends thus : 

“ We regret that his Latin has so soon forsaken him. Thermometer is derived from 

“Latin termometrum (sic)—neuter, of course—or Greek Vepun (heat), and 

“ uetpov (measure), making Td Sepuouetpov, neuter again. Furthermore ADLER 

“ gives the noun as neuter. Das Chor is not found in the vocabulary.” 

Mr. W. forgets here that he himself says that the Hollander Drebel in- 
vented the thermometer, and that this gentleman lived quite a while after the 
Latin time. Thermometrum, therefore, neither is nor can be a Latin word. If 
any one would form the word now, it must be thermometer, Gen. tri,-after the 
analogy of hexameter, bimeter, geometer, &c., and this word, which does not 
mean a measure, but a measurer of heat, is unquestionably a masculine. Nor does 
a word Sepuduetpov exist in Greek. When we want to form a Greek word of this 
meaning, it would have the neuter form, according to the analogy of édduerpov. 
But from this it does not follow that the German word must be a neuter, since 
the German gender (as in the words $erameter, Pentametcr) follows the Latin and 
not the Greek. Therefore we find the masculine gender in all lexicons (Sander, 
Lucas, and others) of note, and so it is used by all accurate scientific writers, as 
Humboldt, Goethe, Gehler. That Adler declares the word a neuter (which may 
be the case) makes not the slightest difference. The word Chor certainly stands 
in Mr. W.’s vocabulary as neuter (s. 0. choir), and is an undoubted masculine, 
since it comes from the Latin chorus. 

7. Mr. W. denies that he has declared the word bie Suben to be a collective 
noun, but has, he says, inadvertently used the word in an exercise to illustrate a 
rule which refers to collective nouns. Let us stop here a little. Mr. W. says, 
p. 894, in his rules (not exercises, as he falscly asserts): § 37. A collective noun 
may in German as in English be represented by a pronoun in the plural, as: 
Die Suden fechten tapfer. fiir ihre Medte, the Jews are fighting bravely for their 
rights. By this rule Mr. W. has very distinctly declared the word bie Suben to be 
a collective noun. But how did he come to this startling rule? For who ever 
heard that German collective nouns may be represented by plural pronouns (for 
instance: a3 Bolf hat ihr Vaterland vertheidigt)? We will show the reader the 
secret origin of this fine rule, and at the same time shed some light on the 
inadvertency of the example. Mr. W. found in Gaspey’s or another English 
grammar the well-known rule for the agreement of pronouns with their ante- 
cedents in the plural, when the antecedent is a collective noun. He wondered 
what a collective noun might be,and whether such a rule might not also “ work” 
for his German Grammar. He consulted Becker.! There, to be sure, he found 
what he wanted, a rule for collective nouns, and the words “agree” and 
“plural” in it. Becker says, in § 214: When the Predicate is expressed by a 
collective noun, it often may NOT agree with the Plural of the subject, as: Die 
Subden waren cin haléftarriges Volt (the Jews were a stiff-necked people). This 
rule of Becker’s he utterly misunderstood and expressed it, as shown above.’ 
Since he found no pronoun in the example, he changed the latter into “the 
Jews are fighting bravely for their rights,” taking evidently not the word Bolf 
(people), but the word Jews for the collective. Thus he dropped the genuine 





1 Becker has so often played him tricks, that by this time he must have lost all 
confidence in him. 
2 We are already familiar with translations of Mr. W.’s that are worse than 


this, if possible. 
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collective, and retained the counterfeit one, and the fruit:of this nice manipula- 
tion is a rule and an example,' the former of which bids defiance to all other 
rules of the language, and the latter again to the former itself. It is a true 
image in detail of what the whole of Mr. Worman’s syntax is in the average— 
namely, a barefaced falsification of the German tongue. So much for Mr. W.’s 
inadvertencies. 

8. We objected to an English sentence in his exercises, with the words “to 
speak French,” because the student never had been shown how to translate it, 
intimating that he would either translate Franjififhe or Fransofifhes. To this Mr. 
W. replies that then the student would not have been benefited by the rule on 
national adjectives, p. 134. But on this page nothing else is said, but that 
national adjectives are formed by the ending if, while here the question arose 
what inflection should be given to this termination? In English the word French 
in the mentioned phrase is an ADJECTIVE, used substantively, of which Mr. W. 
says (p. 135), that they have the same inflection as other adjectives. But, since 
he nowhere says what gender must be given to the substantive-adjective, the 
student, when he tries to find the correct gender of his own accord, will neces- 
sarily be doubtful, whether he has to use the feminine, supplying “language ” 
(die Spradje)—and then he will employ the form franjififje; or the neuter, apply- 
ing Mr. W.’s nice rule, p. 80, 3, and then he will use the form Franjififde3. That 
the student must use neither the one gender, nor the other, but must use an 
ADVERB, he certainly cannot guess, and the author does not tell him so in any 
place of his grammar. Mr. W. now shows why he did not tell, namely, because 
he does not know it himself. For if he knew, he would at least have known 
the reason why the student could not have translated the quoted phrase 
correctly. 

9. We quoted the phrase, “ He is never believed” as one which the student 
necessarily would translate incorrectly by €r wird nimmer geglaubt, according to 
Mr. W.’s grammar. To this he replies thus in his defence: “This is a sentence 
of the critic’s own. Mr. Worman’s” (he always will speak of himself in the 
third person) “sentence is: Never lie, for he who lies once is never believcd.” But 
the very words quoted by us clearly stand in the same order in Mr. W.’s sentence, 
and as we did not object to the rest, of what use was it to give the preposterous 
sentence with its Jewish morality in full? Mr. W. continues: “ Zhe passive 
form, ‘is believed,’ as the author uses it (he very likely means “ translates it ”), 
is given on p. 170.” But on this page stands absolutely nothing referring to the 
sentence in question, except perhaps: “I have been blamed, ith bin getadelt worden.” 
And thus it is clear that Mr. W. himself would translate the sentence by : er wird 
nimmer geglaubt (instead of ifm wird nimmer geglaubt). Now he continues: “ But 
the conscientious critic (to whom we commend the sentence he seems so anxious 
to dodge) actually attempts to change the verb into the impersonal form, which 
has not yet been treated, by garbling the sentence that he may thus criticize it.” 
Now, even the most. skilful critic could not more strikingly show the state of 
Mr. Worman’s knowledge, thati the latter himself has exposed it in this defence. 
For whoever understands his bungling language, will immediately see Mr. Wor- 
man’s opinion, that the phrase which we took out of his sentence, must be 
translated in the impersonal form, while in its connection with the whole sen- 





! This is the reviewer's version of the history of this remarkable rule. _Who- 
ever has a better one, is welcome to it. 
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tence the personal form was required. Thus Mr. Worman at once shows that. 
he has not the slightest idea about the use of the German impersonal passive, 
and of the rule that the dative object of German verbs can never become a per- 
sonal subject in the passive construction. He evidently would translate his sen- 
tence thus: Wer einmal ligt, wird niemald geglaubt (instead of Dem wird niemals 
geglaubt), and clearly shows hereby, that he did not know himself how to trans- 
late the sentences which he proposes to the student. Mr. W. could not have 
better shown the justice of our assertion, that he is unacquainted with the very 
rudiments of the language, and especially that he is unable to analyze the plain- 
est sentences. His remark, that the use of the impersonal form has not yet been 
shown, is almost witty, since, from very palpable reasons, he has never shown it 
in his whole book, at least not in its application to the case-theory, where the 
student most expects and needs it. 

10. We asserted, that the student must translate the sentence, “I cannot cross 
the river,” by Sc fann diefen Flug nicht iiberfeben, Mr. W. thinks this assertion to 
be unjust, but wisely abstains from showing how the student ought to translate 
it. He says: “ The very lesson of which this is a theme treats of the distinction 
“to be made between separable and inseparable verbs, and on the preceding page 
“ we find the following in the list of verbs possessing both forms: SEPARABLE : 
“ inberfeben, to cross; INSEPARABLE: iiberfetgen, to translate.” But the author 
himself lays it down as a rule, that in the infinitive no distinction can be made _ 
between both classes in the detaching of the prefixes (p. 278, Obs. IIT). What dis- 
tinction would then Mr. W. have the student make? He evidently did not see 
that he placed a trap for the “ unfortunate ” s:udent, into which the latter neces- 
sarily must fall. The fact is, that the compound iiberfesen could not be used at all 
in this connection, neither as a separable, nor as an inseparable verb ; the latter 
on account of its meaning, the former, because it is a neuter verb, while the 
English “ cross” is transitive. This is the very reason why we censured the 
English sentence proposed by Mr. W., and the justice of this censure Mr. W. 
could not have shown better than by rushing himself into the trap, which both 
his ignorance and carelessness prepared for the “ unfortunate” student. More- 
over, he furnished himself the best proof for our assertion, that the lesson on 
“ separable and inseparable compounds ” is a masterpiece of confusion. For if he 
himself became confused by it, what will be the fate of the “ unfortunate student?” 

11. We objected to the use of the plural Lanbminner. He says: “ Nor does he 
“ (Mr. W.) use 2andmdnner incorrectly. Both Sanders and Adelung give the word 
“asin use. Lanbdleute indicates more particularly the lower orders or peasantry.” 
Here Mr. W. again corrupts his witnesses. Neither Sanders nor Adelung give 
the form Lanbmanner as in use. On the contrary, they both give Lanbdleute as the 
only plural of 2andmann. But they refer to an Austrian provincialism, according 
to which the word 2andmann, with the plural Lanbminner, is used by the people to 
denote certain local officers, just so as the more familiar Swiss word, ,,2andam- 
mann‘ would not form Landamleute but Landamminner in the plural. Now, Mr. W. 
himself will not maintain that he used the word Lanbmdnner in the meaning of 
these Austrian local officers. His stated difference between Lanbdleute und Land- 
nuinner is altogether one of his own making, and bare even of the shadow of an 
authority. : 

12. Mr. W.*tries to prove from Becker, that he is correct in his genitive be Gene- 
tale, which we would not even have mentioned, had he not used the word as a 
paradigm and thus induced the student to inflect a whole class of words improp- 
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erly. Mr. W. reprints three passages from Becker in original and translation, to 
support this genitive: one, where Becker speaks of the formation of genitives in 
¢é in general ; another, where he speaks of the dropping of ¢ in words with wn- 
accented syllables (to which category the word General decidedly does not belong), 
and the third, where he says that foreign personal nouns with certain termina- 
tions are declined with genitives in $ (which has no bearing at all on the ques- 
tion). But he wisely leaves out a passage in the same section, which alone be- 
longs here, and according to which nouns with accented ultimates, when they end 
in a liquid and have a long vowel (as, for instance, the word General) drop the letter 
¢ in the ending. We leave it to the reader to find a fit name for such prevari- 
cation. ; 

18. To support his Newtone, he again cites Becker, but again misquotes him. 
He goes to the trouble to print! the section, referring to the formation of German 
proper nouns. But none of the Newtons belonged to Mr. W.'s countrymen. That 
passage of Becker’s, where the formation of the plural of foreign words is shown 
(§ 146, 7th edition), is again wisely left out by Mr. W. According to this rule, 
the ending ¢ is applied to foreign nouns, and this must always be done, when the 
termination of the singular (as in Newton) does not occur in German nouns. Thus 
we say »bdie Stuarts,“ not die Stuarte. How completely Mr. W. has mixed up these 
rules, appears from the fact that he himself says »bie Roth{dilds,“ though the 
representatives of this name are double countrymen of his. Here he ought to 
have applied Becker’s rule, which he took the trouble to reprint, but not to follow. 
According to Becker’s misquoted rule Mr. W. unquestionably would say: die Ci- 
ceroe, bie Mariufe, bie Demofthenefe, and other enormities. 

14, Mr. W. declares the following errors as misprints ; Genuenfer, be3 Baron von 
BViilow, alle Abend, in ter geftern Nadt (he says instead of Ichten—but he evidently 
meant to say geftern Nadjt, without the preposition), am Heller lidjten Tage (he says in- 
stead of ellen). But Mr. W. has made very many worse blunders than these. 
The last especially is a very notorious Berlin vulgarism, and almost as bad after 
as before* the correction. But—we give him with pleasure the benefit of his 
denials, if the public will? 

15. The following of his blunders he tries to extenuate by divers queer reasons : 
He says he has not recommended the phrases ,,id) habe falt,“¢ »,id habe warm. But 
he says distinctly: They are proper, they are correct. Or does Mr. W. imply 
hereby, that he is responsible only for such of his rules, as he expressly recom- 
mends, and that without such “recommendation” we must take them for what 
they are worth !—He says that he did not deny that the word Srot formed a plu- 
ral. But he expressly mentions it among those words that are used only in the 
singular (p. 63). We should think that the most hairsplitting sophist could not 
discover a difference in the meaning of his expression and our version of it.— 
Mr. W. excuses his tvs; as a dative in the paradigm of waé by saying that its 
peculiar character is fully explained in the same lesson. But he explains the 
“peculiar” character of this word in the same lesson simply by saying that wou 
is an adverb, which makes the matter only worse for the “ unfortunate” student, 
who sees the same word in the same lesson once called a dative in the paradigm 





1! Evidently for no other purpose than to fill up vacant space. 

2 It is Ganiubiacatieal lea vulgar before, and flatulent after the correction. 
Why not say at once, that the whole word feller was a misprint. This is not 
worse to believe than that the printer mistook legten for geftern. 

3 Mr. Apella certainly will—we know. 
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of tad, and at another place an adverb.—He denies that he has proposed ,,cr ift ein 
Freund von mir,“ and avers that he prefers the form ,,einer meiner Freunde,” and never 
uses the former expression in an exercise. Nevertheless we find on page 316 dis- 
tinctly that he himself uses this phrase in an exercise. His reference to Tiarsk, 
who is no authority whatever, is utterly out of place. Whether Mr. W. has 
taken the sentence, in which he construes predigen with ju, from Douai or any 
other writer, is very indifferent. He does not seem to understand yet that, 
when we copy the mistakes! of others, we are even Jess excusable than for our own. 

16. Another set of mistakes he tries to justify by an array of “authorities.” 
So his genitive ,,de6 Nerven,““ where he refers to Adler and Fligel, who evidently 
are no authorities whatever, while Adelung, Heinsius, Sanders, and Lucas give 
the genitive Nery3. For the imperfect muft he quotes Peissner, Woodbury, and 
Adler, who again are of no authority. He also quotes Sanders (who 7s an autho- 
rity), and says that Sanders allows this imperfect. This is simply untrue. The 
word was already obsolete at Luther’s time. It occurs only in middle German. 
He brings a formidable array of authorities in regard to Stiefeln and broff. But 
we have against both words an authority which Mr. W. at once will acknowledge 
—his own. The word draft) is given by himself as the only form of the imperfect 
of drefdjen, p. 240, and nevertheless he has brofd) in the next exercise. The word 
Stiefel belongs, according to Mr. W.’s own statements, p. 40, to those words which 
do not change in the plural, and he nevertheless presents Stiefeln® in the exer- 
cise. Thus he shows, even if we acknowledge his authorities against his own 
rules, with what care he composed his exercises, where the student finds forms 
contradictory to his rules. Saugte he maintains by a verse of Goethe, but he 
ought then to have declared it a poetical imperfect, since it does not occur in prose.* 





1 It would have been very much better for Mr. W., if he had studied Douai’s 
book a little, instead of picking up his rare mistakes, which this able scholar can 
afford to acknowledge frankly. 

2 Which is a Berlinism, although it is sometimes found. 

3 Mr. W.’s “ally,” Prof. Vordtriede, has undertaken to defend him in a few 
points. The latter says: “The conclusions which the critic draws from the mis- 
takes in Worman’s grammar are far too —— as, for instance, ‘he does not 
know how to decline,’ &c. ; assertions which in their generality are refuted by 
the book itself.” Prof. V. has evidently forgotten that Mr. W.’s work isac 
of Otto’s grammar, and that consequently his different digms Gane be 
alleged as proofs of his ability to decline or conjugate—NMr. V. continues: “3n 
legter Seit is just as legitimate as in neuefter 8cit.” But the correctness of the one 
phrase does not prove that of the other, since the omission of the article in such 
— can only be justified by wsage, and not ky grammatical rules, which Mr. 

. himself has not alleged ; and to find vouchers for the phrase ,,in legter eit’ in 
Mr. Worman’s sense (eit furjem), will be very difficult for Prof. Vordtriede—-The 
same gentleman is evidently mistaken, when he declares the use of the dative or 
accusative in the phrase: Haft du dir in die Hand gefdnitten? a debatable question. 
Sneiden is a transitive verb and hence cannot govern the dative. Becker, in the 

which is probably before Mr. Vordtriede’s mind, did not think of constru- 

Ing transitive verbs with a possessive dative. The sentence: , Warum gewihnen Sie 
ib nicht dDeutfch yu fprecjen?“ cannot be twisted under any rule of Becker's. Prof. 
ordtriede ought to have quoted it—To say that ,,id verbarg mid hinter der Kirdyew 


may be right, if the hiding-place was behind the church, is very pangs. Where 
—That the 


else should the hiding-place be, when it is said that it was there? im- 
perative {delte and ,,er tit cin Freund yon mir” are used in Germany, is right. But 
so are many other words which are not justifiable. Prof. Vordtriede knows very 
well that both expressions are ungrammatical.—For his learned discussion of the 
gender of Thermometer the public will be thankful. But he is mistaken with his 
quotations. For neither Heyse nor Heinsius say anything about the gender of 
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17. What Mr. W. pleads in regards to the sentences, which must be incor- 
_ rectly rendered by the student, amounts to this, that the student might just as 
well have hit upon the correct translatien. So he might—but merely by accident. 
It is true that sometimes the correct German expression for the English term 
stands in the vocabulary at the side of another, which, for the required connec 
tion, would be incorrect. But how shall the student, who has no idea of German 
synonyms, know whether he must use the one or the other of the given terms? 
How can he know that the word gentleman, page 450, must be translated by 
Manu von Ehre, and that the translation by Herr will make nonsense? But most 
generally Mr. W. did not even take this trouble, but gave only one signification, 
which for the quoted sentence will produce an unmitigated and ridiculous ab- 
surdity. Mr. W., therefore, takes great care not to enter into details, because 
every sentence would convict him of his utter recklessness in the management 
of the exercises. When he says that the correct signification of “to set the table” 
is, indeed, in his vocabulary, it is true that this is so in the second edition, but it 
was not in the first. In regard to the sentence, “As I could not use it, I have 
sold it,” we maintained that the student would translate: I$ (which should 
have been ba) id) founte 3 nidt braudjen, ich fabe 6 verfauft. Mr. W. says that his 
rules on p. 94 would have shown him the correct place of the auxiliary in the 
first, and Lesson XL. the correct place of the finite verb in the second clause. 
But Lesson XL. stands on page 329, while the quoted sentence is on page 184, 
and his rules on page 94 have been only introduced in the second edition of Mr. 
W.’s book. Had they, however, been there already in the first edition, they 
would still have been of no avail for the student. For Mr. W. says in these newly 
introduced rules nothing but that, when a sentence opens with wenn or daf, the 
verb is placed at the end of the sentence. Now the sentence in question begins 
with ,,b1,““ and hence Mr. W.’s rules did clearly not refer to it. But even if he 
had mentioned every one of German conjunctions, the student would still have 
been in a quandary, since by translating it as proposed, he clearly satisfies the 
requirements of Mr. W.’s rules. For Mr. W. says: “ the verb must be placed last 
in the clause.” Now brauden as well as fonnte are verbs. ‘The student would, 
therefore, satisfy this excellent rule in ee ways, either by placing fonnte or 
braudjen at the end of the clause. 

18. As for his remarks on pronunciation, Mr. W. did not allege a single item 
in his reply; by which we could be induced to modify our charges in the slight- 
est point. On the contrary, he has decidedly confirmed them. For that he still 
maintains a difference in pronunciation of long » and of, and long a and aa, 
places his ignorance in regard to the German protracting signs in the strongest 
possible light, and justifies our assertion, that he by necessity must teach pro- 
nunciation incorrectly, since he perpetually confounds sound and written letter. 
His assertion that he is maintained by Becker in his startling statements regard- 
ing long i, belongs to the same illusion, and his invention of three classes of 
§-sounds (the long, the rather long, and the short) is too ridiculous as to deserve 





Thermometer. The say that foreign nouns retain the gender of the lan; from 
which they are This rule, which shows the incorrectness of ba$ Chor, cer- 
tainly would not mane the correctness of bad Thermometer, since pA carro 
(or metron) are neither Latin nor Greek words. See above. Our stricture on 
wog, which is wrong, came by a mere accident, from a cross made at the margin 
of our copy, into the list of imperfects. 





. 
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comment. The pronunciation of ie in Wrie and Lilie cannot be represented by 
Aryuh and Leelyuh, but by English ia in Julia, Amelia, &. When he denies 
that he has restricted the sound of short u to a following I, he is refuted by his 
own words. He says distinctly: The pronunciation of u is 00 in school. When 
followed by tl it has the sound of u in full. When he meant that the same 
sound exists also before other consonants, why does he then speak only of 1? It 
is true that he has said at another place that the duration of the sound of any 
vowel may be shortened by doubling the consonant. But that will not explain 
the sound of short u before single consonants, or two different consonants (muf,, 
Linge, Kulm, &c.). In regard to his pronunciation of y = it, Becker’s later editions 
(Mr. W. cites an old one) have given up this untenable position. Jacob Grimm says 
(Germ. Gram., vol. L., 2d ed., p. 222): “To hear the words Syftem and Syntar pro- 
nounced like Siiftem and Giintay raises our laughter.” Mr. W. makes now a distinc- 
tion between {pit and Ralte, but not in his grammar. Hc says distinctly that § has 
the sound of French ew in féu, from which we must clearly infer that Hifle and Hille 
are pronounced alike. He denies that he made ai and ¢i differ in sound, but distinctly 
says that ai is pronounced like ai in aisle, and ¢i likei in mine, from which every 
one will infer that he pronounces not only aisle differently from mine (compare 
his note and bemoan), but also ai from ei. A middle sound between g in go and 
the letter & no human organ has yet been able to form, nor the pronunciation of 
both successive letters in bt. Mr. W. can never prove the correctness of his 
spelling Kiln with a € by an obscure ,,Ortélericon.““ Whether the word is de- 
rived from Latin colona, as he maintains, or from colonia, as we remember to 
have read somewhere, is very indifferent, since hard © in words derived from the 
Latin is now generally spelled with a f. But that the spelling Ciln is utterly 
obsolete, any geographical or histcrical work might have revealed to Mr. W.! 
That he has no idea whatever regarding the application of the letter € in foreign- 
born words appears from his spelling Humboldt’s celebrated Ho8mos thus: €o¢- 
mo$ (p. 71). Probably he derives this word also from the Latin. Of his other 
horrors in pronunciation Mr. W. wisely says nothing. Nevertheless, in the face 
of such enormities, he does not blush to point out his treatment of this subject 
as one of the excellent features of his book. 

19. Mr. W. finds it strange that we “seriously believe Dr. Oito to be a myth.” 
But how can any one believe that a man who would affix his name to a “ gram- 
mar” so utterly beneath criticism, could be a Professor in Heidelberg? Just so, 
any German at the other side of the Atlantic, who knows Mr. W.’s book, and 
hears that he is a Professor in —— College, would unquestionably believe Mr. 
Worman himself to be a'myth.! 

20. Mr. Worman’s defence of his plagiarism is very characteristic. 


“ The fact is,” he says, “that while Otto has done a good work, there was still 
“ much to be done in the direction of accurate, thorough, and complete de- 
“velopment of a system to which he has so happily introduced us. Yet there 
“are many things in Otto which are intrinsically valuable, and to omit or 
“ garble them would be simply a wrong to the student.? These Mr. Worman 





! We recommend to Mr. W. to read the ,,Rilnifte Seitung,” or to inspect the 
title- of any book published in the city of Cologne. 

2 We must acknowledge that we still believe Dr. Otto to be a myth, since the 
“immense circulation of his books in Germany and England” has a very fabu- 
lous sound, and his name certainly is utterly unknown in these benighted regions. 

3 We imagine that “ Dr. Otto” if he should exist, will make a sour face at this 
encomium. 
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“(he will speak of himself in the third person) has availed himself of with full 
“ acknowledgments, and so far from concealing his indebtedness to Otto, has 
“distinctly expressed it in his preface as ‘ especial obligation.’ ” 

This language shows plainly the kind of man we have to deal with. We shall 
not weaken it by our comments. It is the most cutting self-condemnation which 
could have been written. He stands convicted not only of a bold plagiarism, but 
also of an attempt to conceal it from the eyes of the public, and to this he is add- 
ing now an utter indifference to public opinion, which he insults by imagining 
that reasons are good enough for it, at which he secretly laughs himself. 

To write a German grammar is difficult even for the most learned and gifted 
of German scholars. The German is the most difficult, as it is the most beauti- 
ful of all languages. In writing it without blemish, how few, even after a life- 
time of study, ever have succeeded! Not even was Jacob Grimm a perfect master 
in that language, which he identified with his name. German literature is an 
Ocean of wealth, as profound, as holy, as pure as the Ocean. It is the proudest 
temple of national genius that the world ever beheld, Even the initiated approach 
it with reverence, and bow down before it as the most perfect form in which 
human thought ever found expression. He has stretched out his sacrilegious 
hand, to rob this temple of its treasures; he has entered it, and the sanctuary is 
defaced and soiled, full of the impurities which he has left behind, an abomina- 
tion to all that enter it after him without lustration. That unholy blasphemy, 
which he calls a German grammar, is spread broadcast over the land by the un- 
holy greediness of his publishers, to fill the students with disgust, and to make 
them hate a tongue, which is falsified, corrupted, and murdered in every line. 
He, who does not dare to write a German letter to his acquaintances, for fear of 
exposing himself,—without preparation, without any other material than forty 
grammars, to collect their shreds into an abominable patchwork, he manufactures 
in a few months a book, which even the most gifted would not think of writing 
in as many years, and he and his publishers do not blush to have such a carica- 
ture praised as the most perfect of grammatical works by hundreds of either 
incompetent or misguided men; he, in sneering indifference and with the 
callousness of steel, announces a series of works on tongues which he can 
hardly recognize as such, much less read or understand, and to finish which 
many long lives of many scholars would be required. 

These outrages, which are so unprecedented that the English language 
has not invented an adequate term by which to call them, have induced me 
to cleanse the sanctuary desecrated by this man, and to deliver him to public 
disgrace, which is but a small punishment in comparison with his deserts. I 
knew that I should have to brave the wrath of those whom I might expect 
his publishers would let loose upon me. Hundreds could have done this work 
better, and more ably than I; but, as it was an ungrateful task, no others came 
forward, so that my beloved mother-tongue must be contented with such defect- 
ive work as I have offered. 





1 Mr. W. says in his preface: “We are under especial obligation to the Ger- 
man grammars of Grimm, Becker, Heyse, Otto, Noehden, Roese, Douai, and to 
Boileau’s Nature and Genius of the German Language.” This he calls an 
“acknowledgment ” of his transcribing almost every lesson from Otto. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CorRECTION, 


Orricze or AMERICAN EpucaTIoNAL Monty, 
ESSRS. A. S. BARNES & CO., in their advertising circular, ‘‘ The 
Educational Bulletin, extra—for Teachers of the German,” have 
given us a gratuitous advertisement:—‘‘ Professional Reviewer is actually 
engaged upon a German Grammar for the press of Schermerhorn & Co.” 
There is, however, a slight error in this announcement.. Prof. Fischer 
is engaged upon a Latin, not a ‘‘German” Grammar. We make 
prompt correction of this little mistake to prevent disappointment to 
Teachers who sincerely seek, what recent developments prove to be sadly 
needed, a good and reliable Grammar of the German language. For 
the preparation of such a book, Prof. Fischer is eminently qualified ; 
and, when his numerous engagements will permit, we hope he may en- 
list in the work. Meanwhile, we beg the enterprising publishers of Wor- 
man’s books to go on without fear. 

We regret that the righteous course of the Editors and Reviewers of 
the American Epucationart. Montuty, in exposing the absurdities of a 
book likely to do great mischief, has caused Mr. Barnes to seek refuge 
behind undignified personalities, and innuendoes about what he does not 
believe and dare not assert. Hitherto we have discussed the dook. But 
since the appearance of Mr. B.’s circular, our readers may require all 
the facts in the case. These we may conclude to publish, if Mr. Barnes 
does not make proper apologies. 


J. W. Scuermernorn & Co., 
Publishers of Am, Ed. Monthly. 


Miss A, E. Jounson anp Osyect-TEACHING. 


R. EDITOR :—‘‘ The Massachusetts Teacher” begins its June issue 

with the publication of a paper, read before the Middlesex County 
Association by Miss A. E. Johnson, Principal of the Framingham Nor- 
mal School, on ‘‘ The Common Schools of Massachusetts.” 

If this article were the production of a novice in the science and art of 
education, it might be allowed to pass unnoticed, for it could not then 
be expected to do any harm. But, as its author stands at the head of an 
institution where her opinions and ideas naturally must be looked upon 
by her pupils as the results of mature experience and careful investiga- 
tion, and, as such, representing the truth as faithfully as the human mind 
can reveal it, the undersigned takes the liberty to offer the following 
— upon that part of the paper alluded to, which treats on ‘‘ Object 

essons,” 

— Principal of the Framingham Normal School speaks thus of this 
subject : 

** Teaching by object lessons, technically so called, which is really prac- 
ticable only in large cities, where the schools are unfortunately most 
perfectly graded, and then only as a supplement to other methods, is 
maintained to be the best plan for all lower schools, We have trans- 
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ferred this method from Europe, and it fits our schools little better than 
the ample coat of the broad-shouldered German would sit upon the 
slender American. We have not time enough to give our children their 
school training in that way. And then it is questionable whether it is 
worth while to go through so much to get so little. Nor do real live, 
wide-awake children enjoy it. 

‘*A little child had sent to her recently an object-lesson book, from 
which she had some lessons. She was quite uneasy at being compelled 
to think in such an order. Soon after, she had an arithmetic, which she 
suspected was on the same plan. ‘Now,’ said she, ‘give me some les- 
sons in the back part of the book.’ She gave expression to the uneasy 
and impatient feeling which I have seen in the face of many a child when 
driven to follow a process fitting the sluggish motion of German thought, 
but painful to the active mind of an American child. And the conse- 
quence of using it is, that the children have a great deal of instruction in 
words, and the making of sentences which they do not form for them- 
selves, and so they become little machine-like talkers, instead of receiving 
such a training as develops in each child such faculties and modes of 
thinking as are suited to him.” 

The only true assertion in the above is what Miss Johnson states in 
regard to object-teaching as a method introduced from Germany to 
America ; and in spite of all antipathy of the lady-principal to it, Ger- 
many need not blush at having produced it. 

The writer of these lines (who hails from Fatherland, was educated, 
and has ever since taught, according to this method), fifteen years ago 
prepared a work on Object-Teaching—a method then but little known in 
America. His MS. was presented to several New York publishers, but 
every one scorned the idea of bringing out such a work. It was excusa- 
ble in publishers in 1854 to refuse to publish a book containing princi- 
ples which, owing to their limited knowledge of educational methods, 
they could not appreciate. But it is unpardonable in the Principal of a 
Massachusetts Normal School in 1869 to be ignorant of the main features 
of an educational method in whose favor all enlightened teachers have 
long ago declared, and which she might have studied if prejudice had not 
prevented her from so doing. We are never too old to learn; and the 
fact that something is introduced by somebody from .a foreign country 
which, perchance, we dislike, should not tempt us to condemn it whole- 
sale, without trying to find out its possibly good features. ‘‘ Any method, 
however faulty,” (!) says Miss Johnson, in the course of her paper, 
‘*may produce good results in the hands of an earnest, enthusiastic, liv- 
ing teacher,” etc. Why did she not try objeci-teaching, however faully 
this method appeared to her? 

As it is unwise to condemn a new method of teaching with which we 
happen to be unacquainted, and in which, for some reason, we do not 
wish to become initiated, it is wicked to publish a decided opinion about 
it for the purpose of covering our ignorance of it, especially if, in the 
mean time, we give currency to statements at variance with truth, In the 
case before us, the most natural result of Miss Johnson’s expressed 
opinion is, that some of her pupils will believe it to be correct. They 
will then be opposed to object-teaching, as Miss Johnson is; they will 
not study it, and therefore will not be able to introduce it where they may 
be called to instruct. This will retard their mental development as well 
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as that of their future pupils, for all of which the Principal of the 
Framingham Normal School will have to answer at some future time. 

The comparison drawn between the object-teaching method and the 
coat of the broad-shouldered German is, to say the least, not a very 
happy one. If any American, German, or Hottentot would don a coat 
not fitted for him, I should pity him asa simpleton if he did not know 
how to adapt it, or how to have it adapted, to his own wants. And if the 
Principal of the Framingham Normal School cannot adapt the method 
of object-teaching, or does not know /ha/ if may be adapted, to the wants 
and capacities of every pupil, she offers thereby proof positive that she is 
not only unfit for the position she occupies, but altogether disqualified for 
teaching. 

That we should not have sufficient time to educate our children accord- 
ing to this method, is an entirely senseless assertion ; since this method, 
“ however faully” it may be according to the understanding of the learned 
Principal, can accomplish, at least, as much as any other in a given 
time ; and that real live, wide-awake children do not enjoy it, is as far 
from the truth as it is incredible that a little child should be quite uneasy 
at being compelled to think in ‘‘ such an order” as a certain object-lesson 
book required her to do. It is not at all child-like—it is quite beyond 
the reach of a little child’s mind—to think about a method or manner of 
thinking, and it is quite likely that Miss Johnson has mistaken her own 
thoughts for those of the child. 

If by what Miss Johnson pleases to call ‘‘sluggish motion of German 
thought,”—according to her statement, ‘‘so painful to the active mind of 
an American child,”— /ogical reasoning is to be understood, I protest 
against the epithet employed, and am inclined to think that the lady is 
perfectly unable to judge about German thought at all, either in connec- 
tion with object-teaching: or without it. 

It has given me great pleasure and genuine satisfaction to have found 
wherever and whenever I have instructed American children, of all ages, 
as well as adults of both sexes and different occupations, from the simple- 
minded seamstress or factory-girl up to the highly-cultivated minister or 
lawyer, that my German mode of thinking was not only not painful to 
them, but has always been entered into with unmistakable gratification, 
and, as I believe, not to their disadvantage. Could it be possible that, 
during an experience of eighteen years in lecturing to American audi- 
ences, and teaching private classes in Kinder Garten, Primary, Grammar, 
and High Schools and Colleges, I never should have met, even once, 
with a specimen of those active American minds alluded to by Miss 
Johnson? 

To say that the consequence of object-teaching is that the children be- 
come machine-like talkers and no thinkers, is simply preposterous, and 
hardly needs mentioning, as it is too well known that just the opposite is 
the case. 

After having tried to show that object-teaching is not for Americans, 
the Principal of the Framingham Normal School unknowingly recom- 
mends the same method as excellent for the study of Botany and other 
branches of natural sciences ; and in another place mentions her having 
asked a lady who had studied the subject of Gravity, why she did not regu- 
late her pendulum, when her clock was losing time. Miss Johnson 
mentions, it is true, at the beginning of her paper, that she would venture 
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to speak ‘‘ briefly and Aurriedly ;” but she will allow the suggestion, that 
a Principal of a Normal school never should speak, or write, or do any- 
thing ‘‘ Aurriediy,” as in doing so, she hardly will be able to avoid errors 
not becoming a person in her position. 

If it should be asked why the undersigned should attempt to appear as 
a public defender of the object-teaching method, he would simply answer 
that two reasons have prompted him to do so. In the first place, he is 
accustomed privately and publicly to vindicate the truth whenever he 
finds opportunity to do so ; and secondly, he is just at present engaged, 
in connection with others, in introducing in New England the system of 


’ Kinder Garten teaching, which is nothing but object-teaching ingeniously 


employed in its various adaptations. An experimental class is now in 
operation in Springfield, and in September next a permanent Kinder 
Garten, a primary department and training-school for ladies desirous of 
studying Frébel’s educational method, will be opened in the same place. 

Visitors are welcome at the experimental K. G. class, cor. Main and 
State streets (Institute for Savings), Springfield, and if Miss Johnson will 
honor the undersigned with her presence only for one brief hour, she 
may rest assured that she will return to Framingham with a more correct 
opinion about object-teaching. ' 

The undersigned is hopeful that not many years hence, not only every 
city in America will have one or more K. G., but that with each Normal 
School a K. G. Department will also be connected, and that thereby the 
true method of object-teaching will receive that attention it so eminently 
deserves. Epw. W1eBE. 


Sprincrietp, Mass., Fuly, 1869. 


A GRAMMATICAL QUESTION. 


R. EDITOR :—A friend of mine objects to the following sen- 
tence,—‘‘I had rather my father Aad presented me with a knife.” 
He says he did not present me ; he presented the knife. Is not 
the foregoing use of the verb /o present authorized and correct? I find in 
the poem of Robert de Brunne, published about a. p. 1338, the word 
thus used in the following lines: 
‘¢Thei toke ther Sir Griffin, and of his hede thei smote, 
& sent it Kyng Edward, and presented him with thal.” 
As thus used, Worcester, in his Quarto Dictionary, defines the word, 
and illustrates his definition thus : 


‘ ¢Should I present thee with rare, figured plate Dryden,” 
Webster, too, in his Quarto Dictionary of 1828, does the same. — 


wb CF Sepa 
‘*6. To favor with a gift; as, We present a man with a suit of clothes.” 


Lexicographers do not make uses and meanings for words : they merely 
show what those uses and meanings are. Why should not grammarians 
and teachers of language act on a similar plan, and not legislate against 
long-established forms still in good repute and general use? 

an for the right, S. 
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Specimen Page from “ Diadem of School Songs. 
62 VACATION SONG. 
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Tae DrapEm or ScHoorn Sones: Containing Songs and Musie for all grades of Schools, a New 
System of Instruction in the Elements of Music, and Manual of Directions for the Use 


of Teachers. By Wa. Tuurxcuast. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond 
Street. 








This new music book is attractive in appearance and excellent in contents. The “ Manual” consists of oral and 


tune-form exercises, ot gy in short lessons, and so a. that a teacher with a limited acquaintance with music, can 
teach them successfully. But little sttention % is given to of music, ie Soue being to lead the learner by ~ 
gressive drills to the art of si t-singing. The exercises are bgp Aether with dats oe Ba to teachers. 
songs which make up the of the work, are well adapted to school use, the na experience and 
of cl and the gr embracing many of the chalets 3 school melodies. ate oe 
alike printed in open. and clear ayes, A 
much is a good book. 





poetry and tunes are 


ar number of illustrations give an air of life to a the pages and add 
to their attractiveness. 


Wholesale price, 50 Cis. Per dozen, $6.00. 

















